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The  Path  to  Oakfuskee  Upper  Tradme 
Route  in  Georgia  to  the  Creek  Indians 

By  John  H.  Goff* 

The  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  as  a  concentrating  center  in 
the  southern  skin  trade,  very  early  became  the  focal  point  for  a 
number  of  arterial  trading  paths  that  fanned  out  to  remote  and 
diverse  points  in  the  Indian  country.^  The  two  longest  and  most 
significant  of  these  routes  led  westward  from  Old  Savannah  Town 
(in  the  area  of  Fort  Moore)  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah 
River,  and  later  from  Augusta  in  Georgia  when  that  place  was 
founded  in  1735. 

One  of  these  thoroughfares  is  mentioned  on  old  plats  and  maps 
as  the  “Upper  Trading  Path  or  Road,”*  while  the  equally  noted 
paralleling  artery  located  farther  south  is  called  the  “Lower  Creek 
Trading  Path.”  The  first  trail  is  not  so  often  referred  to  as  the 
Upper  Creek  Path  because  it  was  more  than  a  passage  to  the 
Creeks.  This  route  had  at  least  one  important  branch  to  the  Chero- 
kees  of  northwest  Georgia  and  northeast  Alabama,  and  at  the 
Coosa  River  it  connected  with  important  ways  to  the  Chickasaws 
and  Choctaws. 

•Professor  of  Business  Administration,  Emory  University. 

1.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  great  appreciation  to  the  Research 
Committee  of  Emory  University  for  a  grant-ln-aid  which  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
trace  the  Upper  Trading  Path  and  other  noted  early  thoroughfares  of  the 
Southeast. 

The  author  is  also  grateful  to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mathews  of  Warrenton,  Georgia, 
and  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  for  her  aid  in  tracing  the 
trading  path  in  the  area  of  present  Warren  County. 

2.  A  trading  path  which  led  up  the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  River  from 
Augusta  to  the  Cherokees  was  also  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “Upper 
Trading  Road.”  It  is  so  named  on  the  land  of  Richard  Call  in  original  Wilkes 
County  (now  Lincoln)  in  the  Official  Land  Records,  Georgia  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  (Atlanta),  Platbook  P.,  p.  431,  1876. 

The  Official  Land  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  consist  of  unpublished 
surveyors’  field  notes,  original  county  and  land  district  maps,  platbooks 
showing  original  headrights  grants  and  lottery  winners,  registers,  indexes, 
etc. 

The  principal  materials  of  interest  in  tracing  roads  and  trails  are  the  sur¬ 
veyors’  field  notes,  platbooks  and  maps  that  were  prepared  by  former  Sur¬ 
veyors  General  of  the  State.  These  materials  were  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  when  the  Office  of  Surveyor  General  was  discontinued.  The 
records  have  only  recently  been  moved  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

'This  basic  source  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  GALR.  The  dates  noted 
will  refer  to  the  time  of  the  surveys. 
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These  two  major  paths  to  the  Indians  left  Augusta  on  the  same 
course,  but  soon  diverged  to  follow  routes  that  generally  ranged 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  apart.  The  names  were  derived  from 
the  trails*  geographic  relationship  to  each  other  and  not  from 
the  fact  that  they  led  respectively  to  the  upper  and  lower  segments 
of  the  Creek  Confederacy.  As  the  reader  shall  see,  both  passages 
eventually  reached  some  important  common  destinations  among 
the  Creek  Indians  in  what  is  now  western  Georgia  and  east  cen¬ 
tral  Alabama.  Then,  too,  it  will  also  be  noted  that  there  were 
occasional  links  or  crossovers  from  one  artery  to  another,  a  fact 
which  leaves  the  impression  that  travelers  may  have  sometimes 
followed  first  one  path  and  then  the  other.  What  the  factor  was 
which  affected  such  an  alternative  use  of  the  trails  must  remain 
a  matter  of  speculation;  perhaps  weather  conditions  governed 
the  choice.  In  times  of  high  water  the  upper  path  probably 
offered  safer  and  easier  fords  by  reason  or  its  being  located 
farther  up  toward  the  heads  of  the  southward-flowing  streams 
that  both  trails  had  to  cross.  Possibly,  however,  soil  conditions 
along  the  two  ways  may  have  been  the  factor  which  influenced 
selection  of  a  route.  The  upper  thoroughfare  in  the  main  traversed 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  whose  clayey  soil  could  be  muddy  and 
difficult  in  rainy  periods,  but  relatively  hard  in  dry  seasons. 
The  lower  path  on  the  other  hand  ran  through  the  sandy  Fall 
Line  Hills  section  immediately  below  the  Piedmont  uplands.  In 
wet  seasons  when  the  sand  was  firm  this  course  would  have  been 
easy  and  pleasant  to  travel.  But  during  dry  spells  plodding  the 
loose  sand  of  this  passage  conceivably  could  have  been  extremely 
tedious  for  both  man  and  animal.  Under  such  conditions  it  would 
have  been  more  desirable  to  take  the  way  across  the  Piedmont. 

The  two  routes  were  arterial  but  in  general  they  differed 
structurally  in  a  diagramatic  sense.  The  upper  trail,  because  of 
numerous  major  branchings,  assumed  a  dendritic  pattern,  whereas 
the  lower  path  was  more  like  a  braided  rope,  since  it  was  not 
a  single  thoroughfare  as  the  name  implies,  but  rather  a  series 
of  intwined,  alternating  ways  that  ultimately  reached  common 
points.  This  comparison,  however,  is  not  absolute,  because  it  does 
not  make  allowance  for  the  links  from  one  main  path  to  the 
other  and  for  some  alternative  routes  which  were  also  to  be  found 
on  the  upper  course. 

The  noted  Upper  Trading  Path  had  other  titles,  one  of  which 
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was  the  “Old  Horse  Trail,”  or  Chelucconene  in  the  language  of 
the  Muscogees.®  Interestingly  enough,  though,  this  appellation  can 
give  rise  to  some  confusion  because  an  important  strand  of  the 
Lower  Creek  Path  bore  the  same  name,^  sometimes  leaving  the 
student  puzzled  as  to  which  trail  is  meant  when  he  sees  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

Another  label,  long  applied  to  the  early  upj>er  thoroughfare 
throughout  the  length  of  its  main  trunk,  was  the  title  Oakfuskee 
Path,  or  Oakfuskeenene,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Creeks.  This 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  trail  provided  the  direct 
way  from  Augusta  to  the  important  Upper  Creek  Oakfuskee 
settlements  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  in  present-day  Troup 
and  Heard  counties,  Georgia,  and  along  the  middle  Tallapoosa 
River  in  Chambers,  Randolph,  and  Tallapoosa  counties,  Alabama. 
There  were  several  of  these  towns  and  a  number  of  villages,  but 
the  central  community  of  the  group  was  Oakfuskee,  or  more 
precisely.  Great  Oakfuskee  Town,  located  west  of  Dadeville, 
Alabama,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  opposite  and  slightly 
above  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek.® 

Oakfuskeenene,  or  the  Oakfuskee  Path,  however,  served  all  the 
communities  pertaining  to  this  particular  group  of  the  Upper 
Creeks,  and  it  should  not  be  thought  of  as  leading  only  to  the 
principal  town.  To  perform  this  function,  as  the  reader  shall 

3.  The  equivalent  of  “Old  Horse  Trail”  in  Muscogee  would  be  Cheluc- 
coneneauhassee.  This  Indian  form,  however,  has  not  been  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  upper  path,  although  that  trail  is  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
places  as  the  “Old  Horse  Trail  or  Path.”  Cf.  Note  112,  infra. 

4.  Benjamin  Hawkins  properly  calls  this  segment  of  the  Lower  Path 
“Chelucconeneauhassee.”  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  1796-1806,  Vol.  IX 
of  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  p.  173.  This  source  will  here¬ 
after  be  referred  to  as  Letters. 

5.  There  are  many  references  to  Oakfuskee  under  a  variety  of  spellings. 
The  more  common  forms  are:  Okfuskee,  Okfusky,  Oakfuskey,  Oakefusky  and 
Ocfuskee.  The  last  spelling  is  the  one  used  by  Benjamin  Hawkins  who  states 
that  the  word  was  derived  from  Oc,  in,  and  fuskee,  a  point,  referring  to  the 
location  of  the  town  in  the  point  of  a  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  A  Sketch 
of  the  Creek  Country  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  I  of  Collections 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  p.  45.  This  source  hereafter  will  be  cited 
as  Creek  Country. 

This  diversity  of  names  can  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  poor  backcountry 
spelling,  because  there  apparently  was  a  sublety  to  the  pronunciation  which 
was  hard  to  capture.  The  name  is  also  found  as:  Oakfeykee,  Occfuskey, 
Offasce,  Offuskees,  Oukiuskee,  Oackfresskeys,  Ogfagee,  Ocphuscas,  Oakfus- 
chees,  Ofushee,  Oakfoskee  and  Okefustees.  The  French  called  the  settlement 
Grands  Offasquis.  James  Adair,  who  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians, 
used  “Ok-whfls-ke.”  The  History  of  the  American  Indians,  (London,  1775), 
257. 
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see,  it  had  to  split  into  a  number  of  branches  to  reach  the  various 
Indian  settlements.  For  this  reason,  to  be  a  bit  contradictory,  the 
title  to  this  pajjer  might  properly  have  been  The  Trail  to  the 
OakfuskeeSj  or  The  Oakfuskees^  Path.  Since  Indian  country  white- 
men,  however,  sometimes  referred  to  the  Indians  in  a  collective 
sense,  that  is  why  the  form  Oakfuskee  Path  will  be  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  here. 

The  reason  for,  and  importance  of  the  Path  to  Oakfuskee  will 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  Great  Oakfuskee  Town 
and  its  satellite  settlements  ranked  for  years  among  the  most 
populous  communities  in  the  Creek  Nation.  Capt.  Daniel  Pep¬ 
per,  a  former  Commander  of  Fort  Moore,  who  visited  the  Upper 
Creeks  in  1757  wrote  Governor  Lyttleton  of  South  Carolina  that 
he  had  been  to  “Oakfuskees,  the  greatest  town  in  the  Nation.”* 
A  few  months  later,  Henry  Ellis,  of  Georgia,  in  writing  the  Board 
of  Trade  said  Oakfuskee  Town  was  one  of  the  “most  consider¬ 
able”  in  the  Upper  Creeks.^  In  the  1790’s  Benjamin  Hawkins 
noted  that  Oakfuskee  and  its  villages  constituted  the  largest 
“town”  in  the  Creek  Nation,  with  an  estimated  180  gun  men  in 
the  town  proper  and  270  in  outlying  settlements.®  He  commented, 
however,  that  the  Indians  had  moved  out  to  settle  in  villages  and 
that  the  place  would  soon  be  an  old  field.®  This  prediction  did  not 
quickly  materialize  although  the  place  did  dwindle  to  the  status 
of  a  small  village  by  1813.^®  But  by  the  time  of  the  Creek  Census 
of  1832,  this  former  center  apparently  was  not  important  enough 
to  be  listed.^^ 

The  significance  of  the  Oakfuskee  settlements,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  trail  led  on  to  serve  other  towns  and  tribes  largely 
explain  the  importance  of  this  noted  wilderness  thoroughfare. 
The  path,  however,  was  more  than  an  artery  of  trade— it  was 
also  a  route  by  which  the  British  carried  on  their  imperial  struggle 

6.  Pepper  to  Wm.  H.  Lyttleton,  Esq.,  March  30,  1757,  South  Carolina  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  Indian  Book,  1757-60,  Vol.  6,  p.  13;  original  in  the  Historical 
Commission  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

7.  Unpublished  Vol.  XXVIII,  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Pt.  I-A,  p.  54,  in  Ga.  Dept.  Arch.  &  Hist.;  arranged  from  the  Candler  Tran¬ 
script  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

8.  Creek  Country,  45. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Col.  Hawkins  to  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  July  28,  1813,  In  Ameri¬ 
can  State  Papers  (Washington,  1832),  Class  II,  Indian  Affairs,  Vol.  1,  p.  850. 

11.  “Census  of  Creek  Nation,  East”  (1832)  in  Emigration  of  Indians,  Sen¬ 
ate  Document  512,  23d  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Vol  IV,  239-394. 
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with  the  French  and  Spanish  to  dominate  this  part  of  the  world 
Much  of  that  conflict,  of  course,  stemmed  from  an  immediate 
desire  to  control  the  profitable  Indian  trade  of  the  region,  but 
there  were  other  issues.  One  effect  of  the  rivalry  was  the  erection 
by  the  English  of  a  fort  opposite  Great  Oakfuskee  Town  in  1735. 
This  step  was  taken  to  counteract  the  French  who  already  had 
a  long-established  stockade  at  Fort  Toulouse  between  the  forks  at 
the  Juncture  of  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Rivers,  some  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  Oakfuskee.  Not  much  is  known  about  this 
little  fort  of  the  British,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been  garrisoned 
for  many  years.^^  Presumably  it  was  the  fort  which  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Indian  Agent  for  Georgia,  was  sent  to  build  among  the 
Upper  Creeks.*^  It  might  be  added  that  this  outpost  was  the 
westernmost  English  fortification  for  its  day  in  which  is  now  the 
United  States. 

In  the  earliest  days  the  Oakfuskee  Path  was  merely  an  aboriginal 
thoroughfare,  which  the  Indians  or  traders  and  hired  groups  of 
redmen,^*  travelled  with  human  loads  of  skins  or  trade  goods. 
It  next  became  a  trace  for  packhorse  trains.  Then,  as  the  red 
people  gradually  moved  back  and  ultimately  departed,  it  was 
natural  that  the  whites  should  take  possession  of  this  familiar 
pathway  through  the  wilderness,  and  make  it  a  crude  pioneers’ 
road.  But  as  the  territory  it  crossed  became  settled,  the  newcomers 
started  creating  other  ways  of  travel  that  conformed  more  with 
their  mode  of  life  and  economy.  This  shift  caused  the  thorough¬ 
fare  to  lose  its  arterial  importance;  parts  of  the  old  way  even¬ 
tually  grew  into  significant  stage  routes,  but  these  also  were 
abandoned  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Today  the  old  path  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  Here 

12.  Albert  James  Pickett,  History  of  Alabama  and  Incidentally  of  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  (Charleston,  1851),  I,  316. 

13.  McKay  went  to  the  Indian  country  in  the  latter  part  of  1734  to  build 
a  fort  among  the  Upper  Creeks  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina  and  General  Oglethorpe.  His  activities  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  are  mentioned  in  Transcripts  of  Colonial  Correspondence,  Ga.  Dept, 
of  Arch.  &  Hist.,  Ms.  Vol.  XX,  Col.  Rec.  Ga.:  Richd  Woodward  to  Patrick 
McKoy,  Aug.  16,  1734,  p.  62;  Sam  Eveleigh  to  Wm.  Jeffreys,  July  4,  1735, 
pp.  210-213;  Tho:  Broughton  to  the  Magistrates  of  Georgia,  July  25,  1735, 
pp.  429-433;  Tho:  Broughton  to  Capn  Pat  McKeey,  July  4,  1735,  pp.  434-436; 
Col.  Fenwlcke  to  Capn  McKeey,  June  12,  1735,  pp.  439-441;  and  John  Fen- 
wicke  to  James  Oglethorpe,  April  3,  1735,  pp.  582-583. 

14.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Creek  and  Cherokee  trade  the  white  traders 
hired  Indian  carriers  called  “burdeners”  to  carry  skins  and  furs  “down”  to 
the  Augusta  area  and  Charleston. 
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and  there  considerable  segments  of  it  remain  as  obscure  little 
country  roads.*®  Some  portions  of  it  have  even  become  parts  of 
modem  paved  highways,  but  many  lengthy  stretches  of  the  trace 
have  been  abandoned  so  long  that  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  follow  the  entire  former  course  except  on  foot.  In  some  cases, 
especially  across  areas  that  have  been  extensively  cultivated,  all 
unmistakably  evidence  of  the  trail  has  disappeared,  so  much  so  that 
not  even  the  usually  dependable  aerial  photographs  will  disclose  its 
course  over  certain  spots  w'hich  early  surveys  unmistakably  show 
it  crossed.*® 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace  this  important  former 
thoroughfare  in  order  that  students  of  the  early  Southeast  may 
know  its  route.*’  But  the  task  will  be  complicated  and  there  must 

15.  The  writer  has  never  met  anyone  along  the  Oakfuskee  Path  who 
remembered  It  by  that  name;  or  as  the  Old  Horse  Trail.  Those  individuals 
who  knew  something  of  the  former  thoroughfare  spoke  of  It  as  an  “Indian 
Trail,”  or  called  it  by  some  local  name. 

16.  The  author  has  used  aerial  photographs  extensively  in  tracing  old 
trails  and  roads.  Pictures  for  a  given  area  are  readily  available  in  the  county 
offices  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  photographs  prepared  by  the  former  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  the  1930’s  are  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  when  they  can  be  located  because  they  show  the  country  before  so  much 
land  was  turned  to  pastures  or  converted  into  reforested  areas. 

17.  In  trying  to  follow  the  complexities  of  the  many  ways  and  turns  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  reader  perhaps  may  feel  a  sense  of  be¬ 
wilderment.  The  task,  however,  will  not  be  too  difficult  if  the  article  is  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  accompanying  chart  and  any  good  touring  map 
which  shows  Georgia  and  Alabama.  For  those  who  want  more  detailed  maps 
showing  particular  areas,  the  small  individual  county  road  maps  issued 
by  the  State  Highway  Board  of  Georgia  (Atlanta)  and  the  Alabama  State 
Highway  Department  (Montgomery)  will  prove  excellent.  The  best  of  .all 
relatively  modern  charts  for  following  the  old  route,  however,  are  the 
topographical  sheets  which  are  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  These  maps  have  not  been  issued  for  all  parts 
of  Georgia  through  which  the  trail  ran,  but  especially  recommended  are 
these  sheets  of  the  series  for  Georgia:  “Augusta”,  ed.  1921;  “Hephzibah”, 
1948;  “Harlem”,  1948;  “Talbotton”,  1907;  “Wedowee”,  1902;  “Opelika”,  1909. 
And  for  Alabama,  “Dadeville”,  1906;  “Gantt’s  Quarry”,  1917;  “Talladega”, 
1892;  and  “Wetumpka”,  ed.  1903.  The  older  sheets  are  particularly  good  be¬ 
cause  they  show  roads  before  many  former  fording  and  ferrying  sites  were 
flooded  by  waters  of  modern  power  dams,  and  prior  to  the  extensive  road 
changes  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  wide  use  of  automobiles. 

Two  aids  which  would  be  useful  in  tracing  the  trail  are:  Geologic  Map 
of  Georgia,  Georgia  Division  of  Mines,  Mining  and  Geology,  1939;  and  Geo¬ 
logic  Map  of  Alabama,  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  1926. 

Some  helpful  old  maps  which  are  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  are;  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Eleazer  Early,  1818;  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  H.  S.  Tanner,  1823;  and  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  William 
G.  Bonner,  Milledgeville,  1847  (engraved  by  Sherman  &  Smith,  N.  Y.) 

In  case  a  small  old  map  were  desired  which  shows  counties,  towns,  and 
land  districts  of  Georgia  in  relation  to  the  early  road  system  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  ones,  but.  The  Tourists'  Pocket  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  S. 
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of  necessity  be  some  conjecture  and  speculation  about  the  specific 
course  of  parts  of  the  old  way,  especially  along  its  eastern  end. 
This  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  early  Georgia  surveys 
and  platbook  entries  of  land  grants  in  the  headrights  area  between 
Augusta  and  the  Oconee  River  do  not  give  a  continuous  picture 
of  the  course  followed  by  the  path.  Furthermore,  in  the  record¬ 
ings  for  this  section,  even  when  a  plat  is  found  which  shows 
and  names  the  trail,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  today  to  identify 
and  locate  the  property.  The  handicap  in  retracing  through  this 
region  is  further  enhanced  because  there  apparently  were  some 
alternating  routes  running  to  or  even  beyond  the  Oconee.  But 
west  of  that  river,  where  the  land-lot  area  of  Georgia  sets  in, 
the  official  surveys  become  more  systematic  making  it  possible 
to  trace  the  old  way  more  accurately.** 

Augustus  Mitchell,  1835;  and  A  New  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  J.  H. 
Young,  Philadelphia,  1856,  are  especially  recommended.  These  maps,  or  photo¬ 
stats  of  them,  can  often  be  found  in  general  libraries. 

Comparable  maps  for  Alabama  are:  Alabama,  Sidney  E.  Morse  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Breese,  editions  of  1842  and  1849;  The  State  Sentinel  Map  of  Alabama, 
drawn,  engraved  and  printed  by  Colton’s  Geographical  Establishment,  N.  T., 
1855.  S.  Augustus  Mitchell’s  Map  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  1835,  is  a  good  one  of  the  small  type  because  it  shows  segments 
of  the  trace  and  its  connections  in  western  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

A  rare  reference  in  the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is 
A  Map  of  the  Creek  Territory  in  Alabama  by  John  LaTourette,  Mobile,  1833 
(engraved  by  S.  Stile  &  Co.,  N.  Y.).  This  chart  is  based  on  the  original  plats 
of  the  official  survey  of  the  Creek  lands  and  shows  considerable  segments 
of  the  trails  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  text. 

A  valuable  source  to  consult  is  Hall's  Original  County  Map  of  Georgia, 
Hall  Brothers.  Civil  Engineers,  Atlanta,  1895.  This  map  shows  the  headright 
areas  and  land  districts  of  Georgia.  It  also  gives  the  original  counties  of 
the  state  and  their  subdivision  into  other  counties  up  to  1895.  Blueprint 
copies  of  the  map  can  be  secured  from  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  (Atlanta). 

The  most  comprehensive  maps  devoted  entirely  to  Indian  trails  in  the 
southeastern  region  are  plates  14  and  15  of  William  E.  Myer’s  Indian  Trails 
of  the  Southeast,  in  42nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology,  1924-25.  Anyone  who  has  delved  into  the  subject  of  aboriginal  paths 
will  appreciate  that  Mr.  Myer  did  a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  getting 
together  the  material  for  this  study.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Oakfuskee  Trail  and  much  of  the  Lower  Oeek  Path  on  plate  15 
is  at  variance  with  authoritative  sources  showing  the  real  routes  of  these 
thoroughfares. 

18.  For  the  non-Georgian  reader  it  might  be  noted  that  Georgia  never 
used  the  township  method  of  laying  off  its  lands.  The  older  part  of  the  state 
approximately  from  Camden  County  northward  to  Stephens  County  and 
westward  to  the  Oconee  was  a  headright  region.  The  remainder  of  the  State, 
known  as  the  land  district  area,  was  divided  into  land  districts  on  a  county 
or  section  basis,  then  into  land  lots  of  varying  size.  Full-sized  lots  in  the 
region  traversed  by  the  Oakfuskee  Path  were  202)4  acres.  Fractional  lots 
varied,  according  to  conditions  under  which  they  were  surveyed.  In  the  last 
land  acquisitions,  the  lands  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  state 
were  laid  out  in  “Sections”  of  long  strips  running  north  and  south.  These 
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We  shall  never  know  precisely  when  the  Oakfuskee  Path  was 
first  opened.  It  was  an  aboriginal  thoroughfare  and  there  is  some 
evidence  to  be  noted  later  which  intimates  that  it  was  an  arterial 
war  path  as  well  as  a  trade  route.  But  white  men  began  to  use  the 
path  around  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century.  G)lonel  William 
Bull’s  map  of  1738  depicts  a  trail  which  corresponds  closely  with 
the  known  course  of  the  thoroughfare.^®  He  does  not  name  the 
way  but  shows  it  running  from  Charleston  via  Fort  Moore  to 
“Great  Ogfagee  an  Eng:  Factory”  on  Locushatchee  River,  an 
early  name  for  the  Tallapoosa.  From  there  the  trail  led  on  to  the 
Chickasaws  and  is  marked  “The  course  Capt.  Welch  took  in  ye. 
year  1698,  since  followed  by  ye.  traders.”  John  R.  Swanton,  in 
a  redrawing  of  a  tracing  of  an  early  British  map  giving  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  southeastern  region  about  1715 
shows  a  path  that  substantially  coincides  with  the  way  given  by 
Bull.®®  This  route  also  leads  via  the  “Ockfaskes”  to  the  Chicka¬ 
saws  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  marked  “Formerly  ye  com¬ 
mon  Road  of  ye  English  Indian  Trail.”  In  this  map  the  trail  is 
shown  passing  “Chattahuches”  on  the  “River  Cusitie”  which 
would  have  been  the  Creek  town  of  Chattahoochee  on  that  river 
of  that  name.  The  Bull  chart,  however,  shows  the  path  running 
below  that  place  which  is  in  accordance  with  its  later  known 
course.  Curiously  neither  of  these  early  maps  depicts  the  Lower 
Creek  Trading  Path.  This  omission  and  the  expression  “Formerly 
ye  common  road  ...”  leaves  the  thought  that  the  path  to  Oakfus¬ 
kee  was  the  older  of  the  two  trails.  We  have  the  word  of  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  however,  that  the  lower  way  was  the  first  path  to  the 
Creeks.®^ 

“Sections”  have  no  relationship  to  the  sections  used  in  the  township  method 
fo  surveying  land.  In  the  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist,  the  district  maps  are 
filed  on  a  county  basis. 

19.  Map  of  East  and  West  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Col.  Bull  (President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  South  Carolina) 
with  his  representation  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  May  1738  (from  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  original  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Colonial  Office). 

20.  John  R.  Swanton,  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  Their 
Neighbors,  Bulletin  73,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Washington,  1922), 
plate  3.  This  source  will  hereinafter  be  referred  to  as  Hist.  Creek  Indians. 

Swanton  does  not  give  the  exact  title  of  the  map  from  which  he  made 
his  redrawing  but  it  seems  similar  to  a  chart  shown  by  Hulbert  entitled 
“Map  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Florida”,  circa  1715,  author  not 
named.  Cf.  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  The  Crown  Collection  of  Photographs  of 
American  Maps,  Vol.  I,  Series  III,  plate  13.  (Copy  In  the  Ayer  Collection, 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago).  The  original  of  this  map  is  in  the  Colonial 
Office  Library,  London. 

21.  Hawkins,  Letters,  173. 
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Herman  Moll  depicts  the  Oakfuskee  Path  in  a  chart  of  1729, 
but  he,  as  in  the  map  prepared  by  Swanton,  shows  the  trail  pas¬ 
sing  “Chattahuches”  to  reach  “Oakfaskes.”^*  Later,  in  1763,  Henry 
Yonge  and  William  DeBrahm  name  the  trail  as  the  “Oakfoskee 
Path”  running  toward  Augusta.^*  The  Thomas  Wright  map  of 
1763  gives  the  “Path  from  Oakfoskee”  bound  for  Augusta.^*  Still 
later,  a  map  published  in  1779  also  traces  the  route  into  Augusta 
as  “The  Path  from  Oakfaskee.”^®  These  early  authorities  bring  the 
old  thoroughfare  within  range  of  recorded  land  plats  which  more 
precisely  outline  its  pathway. 

Course  of  the  Way  to  Oakfuskee 

On  the  basis  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  Augusta 
area  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  old  trading  path  had  sev¬ 
eral  beginnings  in  its  earliest  years.  One  of  these,  as  a  connection 
from  Savannah  Town  and  Fort  Moore  probably  started  about  the 
Sandbar  Ferry  below  Augusta.  Another  trail  from  the  same  points 
possibly  started  at  or  just  below  the  mouth  of  Butler  Creek,  thence 
along  the  way  which  became  the  Tobacco  Road^®  to  enter  the 
main  path  to  the  west.  There  may  also  have  been  a  third  begin¬ 
ning  starting  near  the  mouth  of  McBean  Creek  or  at  Shell  Bluff, 
as  a  connection  to  Silver  Bluff  on  the  Carolina  side  where  George 

22.  Carolina;  from  a  photostat  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History;  original  published  in  the  Atlas  Minor  (London,  1729). 

23.  Henry  Yonge  and  Wm.  DeBrahm,  A  Map  of  the  Sea  Coast  of  Georgia  d 
the  inland  parts  thereof  extending  to  the  westward  of  that  part  of  Savan¬ 
nah  called  Broad  River,  (from  a  photostat  of  the  original  in  the  William 
L.  Clements  Library,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan). 

24.  A  Map  of  Georgia  and  Florida;  from  a  photostat  in  the  Library  of 
Congress;  original  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Colonial  Office,  London. 
A  copy  of  this  map  can  be  found  in  Clark  Howell’s  History  of  Georgia  (Chi 
cago,  1926),  I,  169. 

25.  A  New  and  Accurate  Map  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  copy  in  the  Ivan  Allen  Collection,  Atlanta;  originally  published  in  the 
Universal  Magazine  (London,  1779).  The  author  of  this  chart  is  not  shown. 

26.  The  Tobacco  Road  is  one  of  the  oldest  thoroughfares  in  Georgia.  It 
ran  from  a  bluff  on  the  Savannah  River  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Butler  Creek  in  Richmond  County  to  Grovetown  in  Columbia  County  where 
it  connected  with  several  roads  in  the  hinterland  back  of  Augusta.  It 
passed  very  near  the  center  of  Camp  Gordon,  and  crossed  or  Intersected  the 
Upper  Trading  Path  on  the  north  side  of  the  Camp  Gordon  reservation, 
where  U.  S.  78  now  passes.  Much  of  the  original  road  remains  in  daily  use. 
This  highway  can  be  found  on  numbers  of  maps  but  a  good  source  would 
be  the  following  topographical  sheets  of  the  U,  S.  Geological  Survey:  “Au¬ 
gusta  Quadrangle,”  ed.  1921;  and  “Hephzibah,”  ed.  1948.  The  last  map  was 
prepared  by  the  Army  Map  Service  of  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  the  sheet  for 
civil  use  is  available  through  the  Geological  Survey. 
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Galphin,  the  noted  trader,  later  maintained  his  headquarters.  But 
the  trail  as  it  will  be  traced  here,  began  in  Augusta  and  ran  west¬ 
ward  along  the  Old  Milledgeville  Road,  now  Georgia  Highway 
12  or  U.  S.  78.  We  know  this  is  true  because  in  1790,  the  path 
is  shown  in  Richmond  County  crossing  two  branches  of  Rocky 
Creek  on  Jesse  Winfree’s  land.^’  To  the  eastward  on  the  plat  the 
way  is  marked  “Road  to  Augusta,”  and  westward  as  the  “Old 
Trading  Road.”^®  On  the  east,  just  before  reaching  this  property 
the  path  presumably  crossed  above  the  tips  of  the  two  upper 
branches  of  Rocky  Creek  on  the  adjoining  land  of  David  Harris.^ 
It  continued  to  the  land  of  John  Leath,  on  the  west,*®  and  as  the 
“Indian  Trading  road  to  Augusta”  crossed  Butler  Creek  above 
Welch’s  Branch.®^  Still  farther  along,  under  the  name  “Trading 
Road  to  Aug.a,”  it  is  shown  in  Richmond  County  on  the  land 
of  John  Tindall,  passing  above  the  head  of  a  fork  of  Spirit  Creek 
and  almost  exactly  on  the  course  of  U.  S.  Highway  78.*®  The 
route  had  not  yet  forked  into  the  upper  and  lower  paths,  and  in 
this  same  vicinity,  also  above  Spirit  Creek,  as  the  “road  from 
Augusta  to  Rock  landing”  (one  alternate  way  of  the  lower  trail 
to  the  Creeks)  it  crossed  the  top  of  Edward  Watts’  land.®®  Some¬ 
where  along  here,  to  the  eastward  of  Boggy  Gut  Creek,  the  main 
stem  of  the  Lower  Creek  Path  turned  from  the  trail  to  Oakfus- 
kee.  Perhaps  this  turn  was  at  the  fork  just  to  the  east  of  Reids 
Chapel  Cemetery  where  an  early  road  to  Gibson  branched  off. 
Maybe,  however,  this  divergence  between  the  two  trails  did  not 
take  place  until  the  sites  of  either  Campania  or  Harlem  were  reach¬ 
ed.  One  can  not  be  certain  on  this  point,  though,  unless  more 
precise  maps  can  be  found,  or  some  old  deed  or  plat  should  turn 
up  which  shows  the  diverging  point. 

27.  GALR.,  Platbook  X.  p.  84. 

28.  The  use  of  road  In  the  names  of  early  trails  in  Georgia  was  quite  com¬ 
mon.  These  thoroughfares,  however,  were  in  no  sense  roads  in  the  modern 
understanding  of  that  term.  At  best  they  were  no  more  than  well-defined 
traces. 

29.  GALR.,  Platbook  X,  Richmond  County,  p.  35.  This  reference  is  offered 
for  locational  purposes  only.  The  trail  is  not  actually  liven  on  Harris’  land. 
The  two  branches  of  Rocky  Creek  that  are  shown  crossing  Winfree’s  land, 
supra,  headed  on  the  adjoining  Harris  property.  Prom  its  bearing,  the  path 
passed  above  these  streams,  on  the  Harris  plat 

30.  Ibid.,  Richmond  County,  p.  49,  1785. 

31.  GALR.,  Platbook  L,  p.  275,  lands  of  Loveless  Savidge,  Richmond 
County,  1787. 

32.  GALR.,  Platbook  X,  p.  82,  1793. 

33.  GALR.,  Platbook  BB,  p.  141,  Richmond  County,  1794. 
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Farther  along,  in  wha^  was  then  Richmond  G)unty,  but  which 
would  be  in  Columbia  today,  the  path  is  shown  in  1785  on  the 
land  of  Thomas  Hamilton  as  the  “trading  Run”*^  on  Spring 
Branch  of  Sandy  Run,  a  small  affluent  of  Brier  Creek  that  heads 
on  the  south  side  of  the  divide  on  which  Berzelia,  Campania,  and 
Harlem  are  located.  In  the  same  area,  on  a  narrow  divide  between 
a  prong  of  Sandy  and  a  head  of  Uchee  Creek  on  the  north,  the 
trail  as  the  “Trading  Road  to  Augusta”  crossed  extensive  holdings 
of  James  Culbreath.^®  This  plat  shows  a  juncture  with  a  “McBean 
Road”  coming  from  the  southeast.  Perhaps  this  last  route  was 
a  connection  from  George  Galphin’s  place  at  Silver  Bluff.  To 
the  west  of  what  is  now  Harlem  at  the  head  of  the  waters  of 
Sandy  Run  and  Boggy  Gut,  the  trail  as  the  “Trading  road”  cros¬ 
sed  the  joint  property  of  Anderson  Crawford  and  William  Car- 
rell,  and  the  land  of  Daniel  Prator.®*  Farther  along,  southeast  of 
Piney  Grove  Church  and  Cemetery  the  former  trail  bears  right 
from  U.  S.  78  to  pass  on  the  upper  side  of  Dearing.  At  the  east¬ 
ern  edge  of  this  place  the  Rock  Landing  Road  bore  left.  This 
last  thoroughfare,  now  called  the  ‘Shoals  Road”  ran  over  Big 
Brier  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  Sweetwater  in  McDuffie  County 
to  the  Shoals  of  Ogeechee  in  southwest  Warren  County,  thence 
to  Rock  Landing  on  Oconee  River,  some  miles  below  today’s 
Milledgeville.  There  it  joined  other  elements  of  the  Lower  Creek 
Path.  It  might  be  added  that  this  presently  well-used  road  follows 
a  course  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  early  years,  an 
exception  being  that  it  now  veers  to  Milledgeville  instead  of  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  site  of  Rock  Landing. 

On  the  Shoals  Road,  about  a  mile  west  of  Happy  Hollow^’ 
where  it  crosses  Brier  Creek,  there  is  a  right  fork  which  is  today 
called  the  “Old  Sand  Hill  Road.”  This  turn  could  once  have  been 
an  alternate  to  the  Oakfuskee  Path  since  it  rejoined  that  trail  at 
Warrenton. 

But  back  on  the  main  way  of  the  Path  to  Oakfuskee:  the  trail 


34.  GALR.,  Platbook  B,  p.  302.  The  use  of  “run”  for  a  path  was  unique 
In  Georgia,  although  the  expression  “track,”  “tract”  or  “trading  tract”  Is 
sometimes  encountered.  Interestingly  enough,  “trace”  was  never  a  common 
word  in  this  state,  although  that  term  is  frequently  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  Southeast. 

36.  GALR.,  Platbook  II,  p.  67,  Colombia  County,  1797. 

36.  GALR,  Platbook  L,  p.  200,  1786. 

37.  This  rather  inane  modern  name  is  applied  to  an  historic  community 
that  used  to  be  called  the  "Old  Iron  Works.” 
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continued  westward  on  the  course  of  the  Old  Milledgeville  Road 
(which  is  yet  in  use),  passing  a  little  above  Dearing,  to  rejoin 
U.  S.  78  and  Georgia  12  for  a  stretch.  Then  below  Mt.  Gilead 
Church  site,  where  78  and  12  bear  sharply  right  toward  Bone- 
ville,  the  early  trail,  still  as  the  Milledgeville  Road,  bore  straight 
ahead  toward  Warrenton,  At  Usry’s  Pond,  the  pathway  goes  over 
Sweetw^ater  Creek  at  or  near  the  site  where  it  forded  that  stream 
in  1784  as  the  “Indian  Trading  Road.”*®  A  little  farther  along, 
the  route  passes  Big  Brier  Creek  at  virtually  the  identical  spot 
where  it  crossed  that  stream  in  1769.*® 

Between  these  two  creeks  there  is  an  important  fork  in  the 
thoroughfare  with  an  early  way  known  as  the  Old  Greensboro 
Road  bearing  to  the  right.  This  still-used  little  byway  was  not 
the  first  whiteman’s  highway  to  Greensboro,  and  it  was  not  the 
only  trading  path  to  the  Indians  which  led  past  that  place  but 
it  is  a  very  early  road  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  grew  from 
an  Indian  trail  which  ran  along  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
watersheds  of  Little  River  and  the  various  streams  to  the  south.^® 
Since  there  is  documentary  evidence  to  support  this  belief,  it  is 
worth  turning  aside  from  the  main  Oakfuskee  Trail  to  trace  this 
route  to  let  the  reader  see  that  it  was  a  way  to  the  Cherokees 
and  a  probable  alternating  way  for  the  Upper  Trading  Path. 

The  Old  Greensboro  Road  after  veering  from  the  Oakfuskee 
Path  ran  westward  via  Camak,  Norwood,  and  Barnett  to  Greens¬ 
boro.  West  of  Norwood,  near  today’s  Wallace,  it  is  shown  on  a 
1788  survey  as  the  “Trading  Road,”  passing  the  headwaters  of 


38.  GALR.,  Platbook  B,  p.  303,  Richmond  County,  (now  McDuffie),  land 
of  Thomas  Jones. 

39.  Sami.  Savery,  D.  S.,  Sketch  (Chart)  of  the  Boundary  Line  between 
the  Province  of  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Nation,  1769;  from  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  original  in  the  William  L.  Clements  Library,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  This 
rare  map  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  James  MacKay  and  Lachlan  McGilliv- 
ray  in  marking  the  line  between  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Country. 

40.  Interview  with  the  late  Dr.  T.  B.  Rice,  of  Greensboro,  wbo  was  well 
informed  on  the  background  of  this  section  of  Georgia.  According  to  Dr. 
Rice,  the  first  road  opened  to  his  section  by  the  Whites  was  around  1784. 
It  came  from  Augusta  via  Wrightsboro.  This  trace  crossed  northern  War¬ 
ren  County  and  passed  through  Union  Point.  In  upper  Warren  it  still  sur¬ 
vives  as  another  “Old  Greensboro  Road.”  Prior  to  adoption  by  the  Whites, 
this  route  was  also  a  way  to  the  Indians,  leading  northwestward  from  Au¬ 
gusta. 
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Rocky  Comfort  Creek/^  Some  later  plats  show  it  in  the  same 
vicinity  as  the  “Old  Trading  Road.”^^ 

From  Greensboro  the  route  continued  westward  to  a  ford  on 
the  Oconee  at  the  site  of  Fort  Phillips,^®  located  above  today’s 
Carey.  After  crossing  the  Oconee,  the  trail  forked  two  ways  to 
go  over  the  Apalachee^^  at  points  that  were  not  very  far  apart, 
to  the  east  of  Swords,  formerly  Blue  Spring,  in  Morgan  County. 
The  trail  at  the  upper  passage  branched  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Apalachee  into  two  important  thoroughfares.^®  To  the  left,  run¬ 
ning  through  present  Godfrey,  Shady  Dale  and  Machen,  went 
the  Seven  Islands  Trail.  This  route,  which  partially  remains  today, 
led  to  the  mouth  of  Wise  Creek  at  the  Seven  Islands  on  the  Oc- 
mulgee  River.  There  it  connected  with  the  main  Oakfuskee  Path 
which  reached  the  same  place  by  another  way.  The  right  turn 
was  a  path  to  the  Cherokees.  It  curved  through  Buckhead,  Madi¬ 
son  and  Rutledge,  and  just  beyond  the  last  point  entered  the 
Etowah  or  Hightower  TraiP®  that  continued  through  what  is  now 

41.  GALR.,  Platbook  Q,  p.  299,  Wilkes  County  (now  Warren),  land  of 
James  Ross. 

42.  GALR.,  Platbook  YY,  p.  277,  Warren  County,  1819,  land  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Kitchins;  Platbook  A.E.,  p.  4,  Warren  County,  1825,  entry  for  Thomas 
Neals;  Platbook  WWWW,  p.  47,  Warren  County,  1829,  property  of  Lawrence 
Kitchins. 

43.  Fort  Phillips  was  erected  in  early  1793  on  the  east  side  of  the  Oconee 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Apalachee.  The  location  of  this  fort  and  of  a 
number  of  other  frontier  stockades  along  the  Oconee  is  shown  on  an  origi¬ 
nal  (but  undated)  map  in  the  Cuyler  Collection,  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist. 

44.  The  reader  will  note  that  there  were  crossings  on  both  the  Oconee  and 
the  Apalachee.  This  case  was  exceptional.  Ordinarily  at  a  union  of  streams, 
Indians  would  cross  below  the  juncture  to  gain  the  benefit  of  a  single  pass¬ 
age.  Presumably  the  Oconee  helow  the  Apalachee’s  mouth  was  too  deep  to 
allow  that  procedure  here.  None  of  the  crossings  on  either  the  Oconee  or 
the  Apalachee  seems  to  be  a  good  ford  to  a  modern  eye,  although  a  change 
in  geological  structures  is  indicated  at  the  sites  of  the  fording  points. 
Geologic  Map  of  Georgia,  1939. 

45.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  No.  4  in  Baldwin  County  (now  parts  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Putnam),  D.  Creswell,  D.  S.,  and  Platbook  EE,  District  No.  4  of 
original  Baldwin,  Survey  of  1804. 

46.  For  some  curious  reason  the  surveyor  did  not  show  completely  these 
two  trails.  They  were  stopped  abruptly  out  in  the  district  One  can  feel  con¬ 
fident,  however,  that  they  continued  as  described  in  the  text  because  the 
paths  were  following  courses  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  early  thor¬ 
oughfares.  Parts  of  the  left  fork  which  became  the  Seven  Islands  Trail  still 
exist  under  that  name.  The  right  branch  on  the  map  of  Dist.  4  and  in  the 
plats  is  only  shown  as  far  as  today’s  Buckhead.  But  from  a  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  further  course,  this  path  went  on  toward  Madison  on  the  route 
of  a  present-day  road,  beside  the  Georgia  Raiiroad  as  far  as  today’s  Ga.  12, 
where  it  turned  through  what  is  now  an  underpass  to  Madison,  thence 
through  Rutledge  on  No.  12  to  Join  the  Hightower  Trail.  The  Hightower 
Trail,  despite  several  published  statements  to  the  contrary,  did  not  run 
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Social  Circle,  and  along  the  later  DeKalb-Gwinnett  County  line 
to  the  Shallowford  or  the  Chattahoochee,  which  was  located 
just  below  today’s  Roswell  Bridge  on  U.  S.  19.  Over  that  cros¬ 
sing  the  route  fanned  out  toward  various  lower  Cherokee  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Etowah  River  from  the  Canton,  Georgia,  section 
to  the  upper  Coosa  River  region  of  northeast  Alabama. 

From  the  lower  crossing  on  the  Apalachee,  a  path  called  the 
“Cusata”  or  “Cusataw  Trail”  led  southwestward,  to  cross  Glady 
Creek  and  curve  down  its  west  bank.'*^  It  is  not  known  precisely 
where  it  ultimately  led,  because  it  disappeared  in  the  records. 
Presumably  it  went  on  to  join  the  Chehaw  Path,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later.  But  one  thing  is  virtually  certain,  there  was  a 
link  from  the  Cusata  Trail  to  the  Oakfuskee  Path.  This  connection 
began  east  of  Pressley’s  MilP*  on  lower  Indian  Creek  in  Putnam 
County  and  ran  by  that  mill  site  into  Jasper  County  to  join  the 
Oakfuskee  way  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  fork  of  Wolf  Creek, 
to  the  west  of  the  old  Thomas  Ezell  place. 

to  the  High  Shoals  of  the  Apalachee  where  Morgan,  Walton,  and  Oconee 
Counties  now  meet.  Its  real  course  is  plainly  shown  on  the  original  Georgia 
surveys.  After  passing  eastward  through  what  is  now  Social  Circle,  It  veered 
southeastward  toward  Rutledge,  instead  of  northeastward  to  the  High  Shoals. 
Coming  eastward,  it  is  last  shown  in  fractional  lot  74,  District  1  of  Walton 
County.  GALR.,  Platbook  LLL,  Survey  of  1819,  Joshua  Callaway,  D.  S.  This 
lot  was  on  a  divide  slightly  south  of  west  from  Rutledge  and  close  on  the 
course  of  Ga.  12.  The  main  trail  could  either  have  continued  like  Ga.  12 
through  Rutledge,  or  along  the  divide  between  Hunnicut  and  Rawlings 
Creeks  in  the  direction  of  Centennial  in  Morgan  County.  This  last  route 
would  have  been  the  more  direct  to  reach  the  passage  over  the  Apalachee 
and  Oconee  east  of  Swords.  Such  a  course,  however,  would  have  involved 
fording  numbers  of  creeks.  The  way  via  Rutledge  along  No.  12  was  cir¬ 
cuitous  but  elevated.  In  any  case,  at  least  a  spur  of  the  Hightower  Trail 
went  to  Madison.  This  connection  was  the  “Morgan  Road”  which  is  shown 
veering  left  in  lot  80  of  Dist.  1  from  the  Hightower  Trail  (which  was  fol¬ 
lowing  a  ridge)  toward  what  is  now  Dorsey,  a  point  between  Rutledge  and 
Madison. 

47.  GALR.,  Platbook  EE,  Dist  4,  Baldwin.  The  trail  began  in  lot  397,  very 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachee.  Its  course  is  shown  completely  and 
it  is  named  several  times  in  this  district.  The  meaning  of  “Cusata”  or 
“Cusataw”  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  route  was  so  named  because  the  trail 
was  a  connection  to  the  famous  Lower  Creek  town  of  Cusseta,  located  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  at  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Benning 
Airport.  Possibly,  however,  it  derived  the  name  from  Coosada,  an  Alibamo 
town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alabama  River  in  Elmore  County,  Alabama 
near  Coosada  Station  on  the  L&N  Railroad.  Normally  either  Cusseta  or 
Coosada  would  have  been  served  by  the  Lower  Creek  Path,  but  It  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  those  places  by  crossovers  from  the  Oakfuskee  Path. 

48.  GALR.,  Map  of  the  14th  Dist  in  original  Baldwin  (now  parts  of  Put¬ 
nam  and  Jasper).  Christopher  Killbee,  D.S.,  1807.  This  trail  is  shown  but 
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It  has  no  doubt  been  tedious  to  the  reader  and  perhaps  confus¬ 
ing  to  jump  ahead  of  the  main  task  of  retracing  the  Oakfuskee 
Trail  proper,  but  these  ways  bore  an  important  relationship  to 
the  old  thoroughfare.  The  route  to  the  Cherokees  certainly  exist¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  other  courses  were 
sometimes  used  in  journeying  from  or  to  the  Creeks.  These  alter¬ 
nate  routes  were  longer  than  the  direct  Oakfuskee  Path,  but 
in  times  of  bad  weather  or  high  waters  when  fordings  were 
dangerous  and  caused  delays  it  would  have  been  safer  and  perhaps 
shorter  in  absolute  time  to  follow  the  circuitous  way  through 
Greensboro  because  there  were  no  streams  of  importance  to  ford 
between  Augusta  and  the  Oconee  on  that  route. 

Back  in  McDuffie  County  where  the  Greensboro  Road  branch¬ 
ed  from  the  Milledgeville  Road,  the  Oakfuskee  Path  continued 
west,  passing  over  Big  Brier  Creek  at  a  point  that  has  already 
been  noted,  thence  through  Warrenton  and  along  the  present 
way  to  Mayfield.  One  can  be  reasonably  certain  by  interpolation 
that  this  bearing  was  its  general  route,  even  if  it  is  not  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  locate  precisely  the  former  pathway. 

A  couple  of  miles  or  so  west  of  Warrenton  the  trail  forked 
with  the  left  or  lower  branch  continuing  toward  Mayfield  and 
the  right  or  upper  turn  running  approximately  on  the  Jones  Bridge 
Road  past  Elam  Church  toward  the  mouth  of  Beaverdam  Creek 
on  the  Ogeechee.^*  Over  the  river  this  prong  also  apparently 
forked  with  the  right  turn  leading  toward  Powelton.  Somewhere 
west  of  that  place  there  seems  to  have  been  a  fork  in  this  turn  by 
Powelton  with  the  right  bearing  through  White  Plains  and  Greens¬ 
boro  to  the  crossing  on  the  Oconee  at  the  site  of  Fort  Phillips. 
There  it  joined  the  path  which  connected  with  the  Hightower 
Trail.  This  possible  route  then  was  another  way  to  the  Cherokees. 
The  left  turn  beyond  Powelton  led  westward  along  the  upper 


not  named;  it  began  in  fractional  lot  284  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Diet. 
14,  within  a  half  a  mile  of  the  Cusata  Trail.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
paths  did  not  join.  The  surveyors  of  Dist.  4  simply  failed  to  note  the  inter¬ 
section. 

49.  QALR.,  Platbook  H,  p.  290,  Wilkes  County  (now  Warren),  1786,  land 
of  Nicholas  Long,  Jr.  Several  trails  are  shown  on  this  plat,  one  of  which 
is  the  “Road  to  Augusta.”  It  ran  east-west  between  Rocky  Branch  and  the 
Ogeechee  and  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  present  road  leading  by  Rocky 
Branch  Colored  Church. 
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side  of  Shoulderbone  Creek  in  Putnam  County  to  the  Oakfuskee 
crossing  on  Oconee  River.®® 

Back  on  the  Ogeechee,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaverdam  Creek,  the 
left  turn  from  this  Oakfuskee  route  bore  southwestward  across 
the  Creek  toward  Mt.  Zion  Crossroads  in  north  central  Hancock 
County,  thence  along  the  south  side  of  Shoulderbone  Creek,  but 
above  Beaverdam  Creek  (“12-Mile  Beaver  Dam”  in  old  records)®' 
to  unite  with  another  route  that  passed  near  Mayfield  and  which 
will  be  traced  in  a  moment. 

The  alternating  routes  that  ran  above  and  below  Shoulderbone 
Creek  from  the  Ogeechee  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  Beaverdam 
are  certain  to  have  existed  because  stretches  of  them  are  reported 
in  the  plats.®*  The  reason  for  their  existence.,  however,  is  a  puzzle. 
Both  ways  involved  fording  several  streams,  a  contingency  which 
early  travelers  usually  sought  to  avoid.  Perhaps  packhorsemen,  in 
good  weather,  favored  these  routes  because  of  the  grazing  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  their  animals  by  the  canebrakes  along  the  creeks 
in  question. 

50.  This  road  is  shown  on  a  1797  survey  for  Jones  Parsons.  It  passed  west¬ 
ward  by  “Powells  Creek  Meeting  House.”  Just  off  the  plat  to  the  north  there 
are  some  S3rmbols  for  houses  marked  “Powelton.”  GALR.,  Platbook  DD,  p.  6, 
Hancock  County.  The  route  shown  came  from  the  southeast  and  on  a  course 
that  would  place  it  below  today’s  Jones  Bridge-Powelton  Road.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  it  led  from  the  crossing  near  the  mouth  of  Beaverdam 
Creek,  below  Jones  Bridge.  Westward  from  the  “Meeting  House,”  the  trail 
seems  to  be  the  forerunner  of  today’s  Powelton-White  Plains  Highway.  For 
the  route  of  the  trail  above  Shoulderbone,  see  fn.  52,  infra. 

51.  The  reader  can  easily  be  confused  by  the  two  Beaverdam  Creeks  that 
are  being  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  text.  There  are  two  neighboring 
streams  with  that  name.  One,  a  west-bank  tributary  of  the  Ogeechee,  empties 
below  Powelton.  The  other,  an  affluent  of  Shoulderbone  Creek,  rises  to  the 
west  of  Ga.  22,  the  Powelton-Sparta  Road.  The  last  stream  was  called  “12- 
Mile  Beaver  Dam  Creek”  in  frontier  days.  The  trail  went  from  the  mouth 
of  Beaverdam  on  Ogeechee  along  the  upper  side  of  12-Mile  Beaver  Dam,  the 
Shoulderbone  tributary. 

52.  One  of  these  stretches  on  the  route  above  Shoulderbone  is  listed  as  the 
“Trail  Path”  on  the  land  of  Thomas  Jackson.  GALR.,  Platbook  F,  p.  377, 
Washington  County  (now  Hancock),  1784.  In  the  same  area,  again  as  the 
“Trail  Path”  it  is  shown  on  the  Rocky  Fork  of  Shoulderbone,  passing  “The 
Cold  Spring.”  GALR.,  Platbook  W,  p.  61,  Washington  County  (now  Han¬ 
cock),  1784,  property  of  George  Walton.  Next  it  appears  as  the  “upper  trad¬ 
ing  path”  on  the  land  of  John  Barnhart,  in  1784,  running  above  two  branches, 
but  below  a  “fork  of  Shoulderbone.”  The  heads  of  the  two  little  streams 
could  have  been  tips  of  tributaries  to  Beaverdam  to  the  south.  (GALR.,  Plat¬ 
book  B,  p.  173,  Washington  County  (now  Hancock).  As  the  “Trading  path", 
this  way  crossed  Shoulderbone  Creek  in  a  bend  at  a  point  which  may  have  been 
below  the  Juncture  of  what  is  now  Whitten  and  Neal  Creeks,  two  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Shoulderbone  watershed.  Perhaps,  however,  this  crossing 
was  over  today’s  Lundy  Creek,  another  affluent,  and  about  where  Ga.  77 
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On  the  Mayfield  Road,  at  the  fork  west  of  Warrenton,  the 
left  turn  at  the  branching  continued  along  today’s  Mayfield  high¬ 
way,  passing  over  Long  Creek  as  the  “Upper  Trading  Road,”  on 
the  property  of  Samuel  Osborn,®®  thence  to  some  shoals  on  the 
Ogeechee  above  Mayfield,  where  Latimore’s  Mill  was  later  erected. 
After  crossing  here,  it  branched  with  the  left  leading  on  to  the 
Milledgeville  area  via  Sparta.  This  turn  was  a  crossover  to  the 
Lower  Creek  Path.®^  The  right  fork,  the  way  to  Oakfuskee,  bore 
off  along  the  present  highway  by  Union  School,  and  Reynolds 
Grove,  because  it  is  shown  crossing  Buckhorn  prong  and  another 
upper  branch  of  Fulsom’s  Creek.®®  It  presumably  crossed  Georgia 
2  2,  the  Powelton-Sparta  Road,  at  or  near  New  Beulah  School, 
and  continued  westward  skirting  the  lower  side  of  Beaverdam 
fork  of  Shoulderbone  (“12-Mile  Beaver  Dam”),  running  toward 
what  is  known  as  Oakland  Crossroads,  just  south  of  Harris’  Mill 


crosses  that  creek.  GALR.,  Platbook  F,  p.  355,  Washington  County  (now 
Hancock),  1785,  land  of  Jacob  Dansby.  Along  here  the  trail  would  be  just 
to  the  east  of  an  old  crossroads  called  “Shoulder”  which  was  located  a  little 
above  the  present  juncture  of  Ga.  77  and  16.  It  was  also  drawing  near  a 
junction  with  the  route  via  Mayfield. 

Below  Shoulderbone  Creek,  as  the  “Upper  Trading  Path,”  one  trail  clips 
the  headwaters  of  12-Mile  Beaver  Dam  on  the  land  of  Nicholas  Long.  GALR., 
Platbook  B,  p.  223,  Wilkes  County  (sic)  (now  Hancock),  1784.  In  this  same 
vicinity  it  can  he  found  skirting  12-Mile  Beaver  Dam.  GALR.,  Platbook  F, 
p.  21,  Washington  County  (now  Hancock),  1784,  land  of  John  Bentley.  These 
two  stretches  appear  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Zion.  They  are  not 
far  from  a  union  with  the  way  via  Mayfield,  which  ran  below  12-Mile  Beaver 
Dam. 

53.  GALR.,  Platbook  Q,  p.  211,  Wilkes  County  (now  Warren),  1789. 

54.  This  link  is  certain  to  have  existed.  In  1793  a  stretch  of  it  is  shown 
on  the  waters  of  Little  Ogeechee  and  Dry  Creeks  as  the  “Treaty  Road,”  near 
today’s  Culverton,  to  the  east  of  Sparta.  GALR.,  Platbook  CC,  p.  477,  Wash¬ 
ington  County  (now  Hancock),  land  of  James  Dawson.  This  plat  also  shows 
a  “Shoulderbone  Road.”  branching  from  the  Treaty  Road.  This  fork  inti¬ 
mates  that  some  travellers  may  not  have  turned  to  the  Oakfuskee  way  till 
this  point  was  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  an  important  connection  to  the 
Treaty  Road  very  probably  came  from  the  east  via  the  present  Shoals  Road 
Crossing  on  Sweetwater  Creek,  west  of  Dearing.  Travellers  from  Augusta 
could  have  followed  this  route  to  about  Culverton  and  then  turned  toward 
Shoulderbone  Creek  to  join  the  Upper  Trading  Path  instead  of  taking  the 
way  through  Warrenton. 

The  “Treaty  Road”  is  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  old  plats.  No  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Indians  prior  to  1793,  the  date  of  the  survey,  guaranteed  to 
the  Whites  the  right  to  use  or  open  any  particular  pathway.  Possibly  the 
name  arose  because  the  route  led  to  Fort  Fidius,  opposite  and  slightly  below 
Milledgeville.  Perhaps  “Treaty”  was  merely  a  corruption  of  trading. 

55.  GALR.,  Platbook  N,  p.  171,  Greene  County  (now  Hancock),  1787,  land 
of  James  Bishop. 
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on  Georgia  i6  at  the  bridge  over  Shoulderbone  Creek.®*  The 
former  trail  did  not  survive  along  this  last  stretch  as  a  present-day 
road,  but  we  can  be  sure  of  its  course.  The  route  is  plainly  given 
and  named  by  several  plats.®^  From  this  area  on  there  will  need 
to  be  less  speculation  as  to  the  course  of  the  thoroughfare  be¬ 
cause  its  pathway  is  generally  well  shown  from  here  into  Alabama 
on  official  surveys  or  in  other  acceptable  documents. 

The  path  crossed  Shoulderbone  Creek  at  a  ford  above  the 
mouth  of  Fort  Creek  and  south  of  a  place  now  called  Hudson’s 
Store  just  below  Georgia  i6.®*  This  fording  spot  and  a  strip  of 
the  trail  are  still  used  for  occasional  wagon  travel  in  farm  and 
woods  work.  Along  here,  after  joining  the  upper  alternate  way, 
via  Powelton,  the  old  thoroughfare  reached  its  fording  point  on 
the  Oconee  River  at  some  shoals  located  a  half-mile  or  so  down¬ 
river  from  Georgia  i6,  about  half  way  down  between  the  bridge*® 
and  the  mouth  of  Shoulderbone  Creek.*® 

This  presently  rather  nonedescript  area  is  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  history  of  Georgia.  Here  in  1786  the  Creek  Indians 
met  with  a  Georgia  Commission  for  the  Treaty  of  Shoulderbone. 
The  Commissioners  had  been  empowered  to  hold  their  conference 


56.  The  present  name  of  this  place  is  “Millmore”  or  “Moore’s  Mill”.  Peo¬ 
ple  generally  in  that  area,  however,  still  refer  to  It  as  “Harris’  Mill”,  its 
former  title. 

57.  The  trail  is  shown  on  a  divide  below  “Beaverdam  of  Shoulderbone” 
and  an  unnamed  stream  as  the  “Trading  Path.”  GALR..  Platbook  N.  p.  200, 
Greene  County  (now  Hancock),  1787,  property  of  Juhemiah  Moore.  The 
second  stream  appears  to  he  the  branch  that  heads  directly  north  of  Sparta 
and  west  of  Pleasant  Grove  School.  Two  plats  next  name  the  trail  as  the 
“Trading  Path”,  and  the  “Upper  trading  path”,  and  show  it  skirting  the 
south  side  of  “12-Mile  Beaverdam”  and  crossing  some  small  affluents  of 
that  creek.  GALR.,  Platbook  F,  p.  221,  Washington  County  (now  Hancock), 
1784,  land  of  Robert  Middleton;  Platbook  N,  p.  170,  Greene  County  (pres¬ 
ently  Hancock),  1787,  property  of  Charles  Burke.  It  is  next  depicted  run¬ 
ning  below  12-Mile  Beaverdam  and  its  Juncture  with  Shoulderbone  Creek. 
GALR.,  Platbook  F,  p.  20,  Washington  County  (now  Hancock),  1784,  land 
of  Charles  Burke.  The  trail  is  now  nearing  Oakland  Crossroads. 

58.  GALR.,  Platbook  F,  p.  331,  1785,  land  of  Sanders  Walker.  The  mouth 
of  Fort  Creek  is  not  shown  on  Walker’s  property.  The  juncture  of  the  two 
creeks  occurred  on  the  adjoining  land  of  Drury  Rogers.  Ibid.,  263. 

59.  This  crossing  is  new;  for  years  a  ferry  known  as  “Little’s  Ferry” 
operated  down-river  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge. 

60.  GALR.,  Platbook  O,  p.  48,  Washington  County  (now  Hancock),  1786, 
land  of  Thomas  Grant.  The  trail  is  named  the  “Trading  Road.”  It  runs  out 
the  lower  side  of  this  property,  but  is  shown  leading  on  to  the  river.  Curious¬ 
ly,  the  plat  for  the  owner  below  shows  the  juncture  of  Shoulderbone  and 
the  Oconee  but  does  not  depict  the  old  path.  GALR.,  Platbook  A,  p.  267, 
Washington  CTounty  (now  Hancock),  1784,  land  of  Edward  Kelly. 
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on  the  Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  or  Flint  River,  as  they  deemed  best.*^ 
They  selected  this  place  and  sent  a  talk  to  the  Indians  inviting  them 
to  meet  “at  the  upper  trading  Path  near  the  mouth  of  Shoulder- 
bone  Creek  on  the  Oconie  river,  the  15  th  October  next.”®"  For 
that  day  and  time,  Georgia’s  representatives  chose  a  convenient 
place  for  the  Indians  to  gather,  because  important  trails  from 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  led  to  this  part  of  the  Oconee. 

Later  in  the  early  1790’s,  when  serious  troubles  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  Georgians  and  the  Creeks,  a  string  of  blockhouses  was 
built  at  strategic  crossing  points  up  and  down  the  Oconee.  One 
of  these  stockades.  Fort  Twiggs,  was  erected  in  1793  at  the 
juncture  of  Shoulderbone  Creek  and  the  river  to  guard  the  Oak- 
fuskee  passage.  Oddly,  however,  this  structure  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.*®  There  are  also  shoals  on 
the  river  at  that  point,  and  no  doubt  Inlians  crossed  there,  but 
the  main  path  was  certainly  above  Shoulderbone  as  has  been 
shown.*^  Presumably  it  was  decided  that  one  fort  could  command 
both  fords.  A  structure  on  the  lower  side  would  have  been  more 
accessible  to  men  and  supplies  from  the  white  settlements  in  the 
direction  of  Sparta. 

Perhaps  this  crossing  spot  on  the  Oconee  missed  by  a  close 
decision  becoming  a  city  of  the  eminence  of  Milledgeville,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  Treaty  of  Colerain  in  1796,  the  Creeks  agreed  that 
the  United  States  could  establish  military  reservations  and  trading 
posts  on  their  lands.*®  At  the  close  of  the  treaty,  the  Indians 
recommended  a  bluff  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee,  below 
today’s  Milledgeville,  as  the  best  situation  for  such  an  installa- 


61.  Minutes  of  John  Habersham,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
(for  holding  a  conference  and  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians),  Aug.  15,  1786- 
Nov.  11.  1786,  p.  3  -  original  in  the  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist. 

62.  /bid.,  14. 

63.  Fort  Twiggs  is  thus  located  on  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  map  of  Greene 
County  which  was  given  to  the  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist,  by  the  late  Dr. 
T.  B.  Rice  of  Greensboro.  It  also  appears  below  the  creek  in  an  early  original 
map  in  the  Cuyler  Collection  of  the  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist.,  that  shows 
stockades  along  the  Oconee;  Cf.  fn.  43,  supra. 

64.  The  original  plat  for  the  area  below  the  juncture  of  Shoulderbone 
and  the  Oconee  does  not  show  a  trail  leading  to  the  shoals  there.  GALR., 
Platbook  F,  p.  291,  Washington  County  (now  Hancock),  1784,  land  of  John 
Simmons.  This  omission,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  there  was  no 
path  running  to  that  ford;  surveyors  sometimes  failed  to  note  trails  on  their 
plats  and  maps. 

65.  Richard  Peters,  ed..  Public  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (Boston,  1856),  VII.  56-57. 
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tion.  But  they  also  called  attention  to  another  location  about 
twenty-five  miles  higher  up  “where  the  old  Oakfuskee  path 
crosses  the  Oconee.’’®®  The  place  first  suggested  (which  became 
Fort  Wilkinson)  was  selected,  however,  with  subsequent  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  growth  of  the  Milledgeville  community.  Had  the 
choice  been  different,  the  quiet  slopes  along  the  Oconee  where 
the  Oakfuskee  Path  crossed  might  have  become  the  scene  of  a 
bustling  town  or  city. 

Barnard  Romans,  on  his  notable  map  showing  much  of  what 
is  now  the  lower  Southeast,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  about 
fords  on  the  major  rivers  of  this  region.®’  He  states  the  Oconee 
was  seldom  fordable,  and  his  comment  seems  singularly  applicable 
to  the  Oakfuskeenene  ford  on  that  stream.  Today,  in  watching 
the  wide  and  swirling  waters  of  the  spot,  a  twentieth  century  ob¬ 
server  wonders  how  the  Indian  traders  dared  risk  their  pack- 
horses  and  valuable  cargoes  in  such  a  hazardous  passage.*® 

Across  the  Oconee  in  Putnam  County,  early  maps  show  the 
trail  beginning  near  the  shoals  below  the  mouth  of  Shoulderbone 
Creek  and  not  opposite  the  higher  ford  where  the  main  trading 
path  crossed.*®  These  Putnam  charts,  however,  are  some  20  years 
more  recent  than  the  plats  which  have  been  cited  for  the  trail 
in  old  Washington,  now  Hancock  County.  Perhaps  during  this 
time  the  lower  passage  had  come  into  common  use,  especially  by 
white  people  who  wanted  to  travel  to  and  from  places  like  Sparta 
and  Louisville.  In  any  case,  one  can  safely  assume  that  the  path 
as  shown  on  the  Putnam  side  of  the  Oconee  was  the  original 
route.  The  two  fords  at  Shoulderbone  Creek  were  not  far  apart 


66.  Amer.  State  Papers,  Class  II,  Indian  Affairs,  Vol.  1,  Doc.  72,  4th  Cong. 
2nd  Sess.,  “The  Creeks  and  the  Seven  Nations”  [containing  proceedings,  cor¬ 
respondence  and  notes  pertaining  to  the  Treaty  of  Colerain],  pp.  586-620,  612. 

67.  Barnard  (sic)  Romans,  A  Map  of  West  Florida,  part  of  E.  Florida. 
Georgia,  etc.,  1774,  “Remarks”,  #6;  from  a  photostatic  copy;  original  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

68.  This  noted  old  ford  will  be  flooded  by  backwaters  of  the  Furman 
Shoals  hydroelectric  power  dam  when  that  project  is  completed. 

69.  This  trail  is  shown  on  GALR.,  Map  of  District  2,  Baldwin  County  (now 
also  a  part  of  Putnam),  Levin  Miller,  D.S.,  1805;  but  it  is  best  traced  in 
connection  with  GALR.,  Platbook  EE,  District  2  of  original  Baldwin  County, 
because  the  latter  names  the  route.  It  begins  on  the  Oconee  in  fractional 
lot  432  and  runs  thus:  432,  433,  421,  422,  411,  412,  401,  389,  390,  379,  380, 
370,  371,  361,  362,  352,  353,  344,  345  (here  it  forded  Crooked  Creek  in  a  sharp 
bend),  335,  325,  326.  The  trail  in  lot  432  is  pointed  toward  lot  431  opposite 
the  lower  shoals,  but  it  is  not  actually  shown  in  lot  431. 
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and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  enter  the  trail  from  either  cros- 
sing. 

The  old  path  headed  west  from  the  Oconee,  skirting  what  is 
today  a  large  meadow,  and  mounted  a  long  slope,  running  to¬ 
ward  the  Dejarnette  plantation  house.  Along  this  rise,  by  the 
side  of  today’s  rough  field  road,  one  can  easily  follow  the  former 
course  that  remains  as  a  depression  in  which  sizeable  trees  now 
grow. 

About  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Dejarnette 
place,  the  way  forked.  To  the  left  went  the  “Chehaw  Path,”^® 
an  important  cut-over  to  the  Lower  Creek  route.  This  link  led 
across  southern  Putnam,  past  Flat  Rock  and  Nona,  thence  through 
central  Jones  County,  via  Wayside  to  Tom’s  Shoals  on  the  Oc- 
mulgee  River,  about  three  miles  south  of  today’s  Dame’s  Ferry. 
From  there  it  led  to  a  series  of  Flint  River  fords  in  present  west¬ 
ern  Crawford  and  southern  Upson  counties, thence  via  a  choice 
of  roughly  paralleling  trails  to  the  Lower  Creek  towns  at  and 
below  what  is  now  Columbus.^^ 

The  Path  to  Oakfuskee  veered  right  at  the  fork  from  the  Che¬ 
haw  Path,  following  the  Rockville  road  and  passing  in  front  of 
the  old  Dejarnette  plantation  home.  Along  here  it  became  the 
“Chattochuccohatchee  Path.”’^ 

70.  Ibid.,  lot  432;  it  is  named  “Chehaw  Path"  in  lots  421,  410,  300,  285, 
etc.  To  the  south  of  this  trail  in  lot  304  the  Plat  shows  a  “Deer  Lick”,  a 
rare  documentary  reference  to  such  a  site. 

71.  The  series  of  fords  existed  by  reason  of  a  bend  in  Flint  River.  If  the 
reader  wiil  examine  a  map  which  shows  the  Flint,  he  will  see  that  the  stream 
turns  eastward  for  a  considerable  stretch  along  the  boundaries  of  Upson 
and  Crawford.  Elarly  trails,  segments  of  the  Lower  Creek  route  paralleled 
the  river  on  both  sides.  The  traveller  could  take  his  choice  of  passages  and 
cross  wherever  he  chose  without  losing  distance. 

72.  The  most  noted  of  these  trails  were:  Chelucconeneauhassee,  or  Old 
Horse  Trail  (which  coincided  closely  with  the  route  of  the  later  Federal 
Road  across  the  Creek  County) ;  the  Upatoi  Path,  that  ran  to  Coweta  Falls 
(now  Columbus)  via  Howard;  and  the  Coweta  Falls  Road  that  went  by  to¬ 
day’s  Talbotton. 

Chelucconeneauhassee  led  to  Cusseta  Town  on  the  Chattahoochee,  just  to 
the  west  of  the  Fort  Penning  Headquarters  area.  Travellers  to  Chehaw  Town 
would  have  taken  this  path  because  that  settlement  was  located  several  miles 
below  Cusseta,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chattahoochee  in  Russell  County 
(Alabama). 

73.  GALR.,  Platbook  EE,  Dist,  2,  Baldwin  County,  The  trail  is  variously 
mentioned  as  “Chattochuccohatchee  Path”,  “Chatt.  Path”,  and  “Path  to  ford 
on  Chattochuccohatchee.”  This  name  raises  and  interesting  point.  The  Treaty 
of  Fort  Wilkinson  in  1802  (t7.  8.  8tat.  at  Large,  VII,  68,  Art.  I)  provided  that 
the  boundary  of  the  ceded  lands  should  begin  at  the  High  Shoals  of  the 
Apalachee,  thence  run  on  a  direct  course  “to  a  noted  ford  of  the  south 
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Immediately  below  Rockville,  it  turned  on  a  course  now  aband¬ 
oned  and  ran  parallel  to  and  about  a  mile  below  the  present  Eat- 
onton-Texas  Chapel-Rock ville  road  to  a  crossing  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  Crooked  Creek.  The  passage  is  still  in  use  as  part  of  a  field 
and  woods  trail.  Many  vestiges  of  noted  Indian  pathways  which 
can  be  located  today  are  too  often  commonplace  gullies  or  non¬ 
descript  depressions  which  would  not  arrest  the  eye.  But  such 
is  not  the  case  with  Oakfuskeenene’s  old  ford  on  Crooked  Creek.'^^ 
Here  a  pleasing  combination  of  overhanging  trees,  with  changing 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  murmuring  water  creates  a  lovely  and 
unforgetable  little  place.  Today,  however,  the  site  seems  remote 
and  detached  and  one  would  never  guess  now  that  the  spot  was 
once  on  an  arterial  thoroughfare. 

Beyond  the  ford  there  is  a  short  strip  of  the  trail,  but  it  quickly 
vanishes  in  an  area  of  worn,  abandoned  fields  and  scrubby  woods. 
It  went  on,  though,  to  rejoin  the  Eatonton-Rockville  road  above 
Hopewell  Church,  thence  through  Eatonton  and  on  westward 
via  the  old  Monticello  Road  which  ran  slightly  above  today’s 
Georgia  i6.’“  It  crossed  Little  River  below  the  Eiatonton  Factory 
site  and  continued  west.’®  Beyond  Linchburg  at  a  place  now  called 


branch  of  Little  river,  called  by  the  Indians,  Chattochuccohatchee  thence 
a  direct  line  to  the  main  branch  of  Commissioner’s  Creek  .  .  .”  The  south 
branch  of  Little  River  referred  to  is  today’s  Murder  Creek,  which  the  Oak- 
fuskee  Trail  crossed.  The  noted  ford  mentioned,  however,  was  the  crossing 
point  for  the  Chehaw  Path  and  not  the  way  to  Oakfuskee.  The  passage  in 
question  was  southeast  of  present  Stanfordville  in  southwest  Putnam  at  an 
old  place  called  the  Stone  House  Shoals,  on  Murder  Creek.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  Oakfuskee  Path  should  be  named  in  the  plats  as  the  way  to  the  ford 
on  Chattochuccohatchee.  One  would  assume  that  the  title  would  have  been 
reserved  for  the  Chehaw  Path. 

74.  Ibid.,  lot  345. 

75.  GALR.,  Map  of  Dist.  3,  in  original  Baldwin  shows  no  trails  on  either 
the  Surveyor’s  map  or  in  a  platbook.  At  the  point,  however,  where  the 
Chattochuccohatchee  Path  leaves  Dist.  2,  a  later  official  map  of  Putnam 
takes  up  the  route  and  shows  a  road  that  must  have  been  the  old  trail.  GALR., 
Map  of  Putnam  County,  B.  W.  Frobel,  Supt.  Public  Works.  1869.  The  road 
runs  thus:  lots  203,  202,  201,  180,  181,  182,  173,  172,  157,  158,  145,  144,  133, 
134  (Eatonton),  117,  116,  109,  90,  89,  84  (crosses  Little  River  at  Eatonton 
Factory),  63,  60,  thence  into  Dist.  14  of  early  Baldwin.  The  original  trail 
ran  slightly  below  this  road  in  the  last  lots.  Cf.  fn.  76,  infra. 

76.  GALR.,  Map  of  the  14th  District,  in  Baldwin  (now  parts  of  Putnam 

and  Jasper),  Christopher  Kilbee,  D.S.,  1807.  The  trail  enters  the  district 
below  Eatonton  Factory,  at  a  spot  which  would  be  about  the  bridge  of  Ga. 
16  today.  It  runs  thus:  lots  224,  225,  219,  218,  199,  186,  167,  168,  153  (crosses 
Beaverdam)  136,  137,  120,  119,  106  (crosses  Murder  Creek  above  its  juncture 
with  Wolf  Creek),  87,  86  (on  right  is  joined  by  the  connection  from  Cusata 
Trail;  crosses  north  fork  of  Wolf  Creek  just  above  its  union  with  south 
fork),  75,  76,  53,  44,  21,  20,  13,  thence  into  Dist.  13  of  Baldwin.  , 
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Willard^^  it  deserted  the  Monticello  route  and  veered  southwest- 
ward  to  cross  Beaverdam  just  above  its  mouth  and  skirt  the  upp)er 
side  of  Chattochuccohatchee  or  Murder  Creek.  The  trace  went 
over  this  last  stream  almost  exactly  on  the  Putnam- Jasper  County 
line.  As  previously  noted,  west  of  the  Ezell  place,  it  was  joined 
by  the  path  which  connected  eastward  via  the  Cusata  Trail  with 
the  alternate  way  which  ran  by  Greensboro.  After  crossing  Wolf 
Creek,  near  the  old  Griggs  place,  a  present-day  remnant  takes  up, 
passing  Piedmont  Community  Center.  But  this  strip  soon  ends  at 
the  Eugene  Smith  place,  and  the  former  trace  again  disappears. 
It  passed  above  Adgateville,  however,  near  the  spot  where  Geor¬ 
gia  1 1  crosses  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  and  continued, 
running  below  McElheny’s  Crossroads  and  above  New  Hope 
Church  to  the  Ocmulgee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Wise  (or  Kin- 
nard)  Creek  in  western  Jasper  County."^*  Here  the  Oakfuskee 
Path  and  the  Seven  Islands  Trail  from  the  Apalachee  River  reached 
a  common  ford  on  the  Ocmulgee. 

Over  the  river  in  Butts  County,  the  trail  continued  toward 
Indian  Springs  on  a  course  that  is  a  matter  of  some  conjecture. 
Its  probable  route  was  along  the  Lamar’s  Mill  and  Ferry  Road^* 
to  a  point  below  Flovilla  where  it  joined  the  McIntosh  Trail.*® 
This  last  thoroughfare,  among  other  things,  connected  the  re- 


77.  Willard  Is  a  relatively  new  place.  The  vicinity  was  long  known  as 
“Avalana.”  The  reader  will  find  the  spot  on  old  maps  under  that  name. 

78.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  13  in  the  County  of  Baldwin,  (now  parts  of 
Putnam,  Jones  and  Jasper).  H.  Luckie,  Sur.,  1807.  The  trail  Is  not  named 
but  it  connects  properly  with  the  route  in  Dist.  14  supra  and  runs  thus:  221, 
196,  195,  190,  163,  158,  159  (crosses  S.  W.  corner  159  and  N,  E.  corner  131), 
130,  129,  128,  97  and  into  Dlst.  17. 

No  trails  are  shown  on  GALR.,  Map  of  District  17,  Baldwin;  or  in  Platbook 
RR  which  contains  the  original  plats  for  that  district.  However,  GALR., 
Map  of  Jasper  County,  1869,  B.  W.  Frobel,  shows  a  road  which  exactly  con¬ 
tinues  the  trail  from  Dist.  13,  supra,  thus:  30,  31,  60,  59,  62,  89,  88,  93,  94,  117, 
116,  125,  144,  143,  154,  155,  164,  163,  162.  Here  it  ends  below  the  mouth  of 
Wise  Creek,  at  the  lowest  of  the  Seven  Islands  in  Ocmulgee  River. 

The  Frobel  map  of  Jasper  was  prepared  much  later  than  the  district  charts 
for  Baldwin  County,  but  the  road  it  shows  in  Dist.  17  can  reasonably  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  marking  the  course  of  the  original  trail  because:  (1)  that  road 
closely  followed  the  course  of  the  path  as  given  on  the  survey  for  Dist.  13; 
(2)  it  left  Dist.  13  exactly  at  the  same  place  reached  by  the  trail;  (3)  it 
ran  to  the  Seven  Islands,  an  historic,  natural  crossing  place  on  this  part 
of  the  Ocmulgee. 

79.  Both  the  mill  and  ferry  are  now  abandoned,  but  the  road  remains. 

80.  A  strip  of  the  trail  from  Seven  Islands  is  shown  in  lots  32  and  1. 
GALR.,  Map  of  Dist.  14  of  Monroe  County,  (now  also  Butts).  1821,  Isidore 
Stouf,  D.  S.  In  lot  1,  it  intersects  the  “Road  to  Mineral  Spring  (Indian 
Spring)  and  Alabama,”  which  was  also  the  McIntosh  Trail. 
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scrve®^  of  William  McIntosh  (the  noted  Creek  Chief)  on  Ocmul- 
gee  River  with  a  similar  holding  on  the  Chattahoochee.  From 
Indian  Springs  the  path  bore  southwestward  on  a  course  that  still 
largely  remains.  In  lower  Butts  Couty,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  site  of  Elgin  Church  it  forked.  To  the  left  went  a  prominent 
Indian  trail  that  became  known  in  time  as  the  “Alabama  Road,”  one 
of  west  Georgia’s  most  significant  early  thoroughfares."^  Eleazer 
Early’s  i8i8  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shows  it  as  the  “Road 
to  Jasepr  County.”  From  here  this  path  ran  by  Marshall’s  Ferry  on 
Flint  l^ver,  thence  to  Coweta  Falls,  now  Columbus.  If  the  Cusata 
Trail  were  bound  for  Cusseta  Town  via  the  Oakfuskee  Path  it 
logically  should  have  turned  down  this  fork  to  reach  its  destination, 
below  the  Coweta  Falls. 

The  way  to  Oakfuskee,  as  the  “McIntosh  Road,”"*  and  as  a 
present-day  thoroughfare,  continued  right  near  Elgin  Church  to 
Waltham,  thence  over  Towaliga  River,  a  little  above  today’s 
Glen’s  Bridge,  and  from  there  turned  northwestward  to  intersect 
Georgia  i6  at  the  sharp  bend  to  the  east  of  Butts-Spalding  County 
line. 

From  here  it  ran  toward  Double  Cabins  in  Spalding  County."^ 
Just  to  the  east  of  this  place  the  Oakfuskee  Path  and  the  McIntosh 
Road  divided,  with  the  former  veering  left  and  the  latter  contin¬ 
uing  straight  ahead,  passing  above  Griffin  to  Newnan,  thence  to 
Chief  McIntosh’s  home  and  reserve  on  the  Chattahoochee  below 
Whitesburg  in  Carroll  County.  From  there  it  went  on  still  as  the 
McIntosh  Road,  via  Roopville  and  Tyus  into  northwest  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  Alabama,  past  the  site  of  Kaylor’s  Mill  on  Little 
Tallapoosa  River.  It  passed  today’s  Chulafinnee  and  crossed  the 
Horse  Block  Mountains  to  reach  Talladega;  thence  led  on  to 


81.  This  reservation  of  640  acres  was  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
of  present-day  Butts,  between  the  Ocmulgee  and  the  Southern  Railway. 

82.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  4  of  Monroe  County,  (now  part  of  Butts,  Monroe 
and  Lamar),  1821,  Beverley  Allen,  D.  S.  It  ran  in  the  following  lots:  1,  2,  28, 
3  (where  it  entered  the  Indian  Spring  Reserve),  26,  25,  34,  35,  36,  53,  52. 
51,  67,  68.  69,  70  (Elgin  Church),  49,  48,  41,  42,  43,  16  and  15  to  the  edge 
of  Dist.  3. 

83.  Ibid. 

84.  The  trail  is  not  shown  in  Dist.  3  of  Monroe,  where  it  clips  the  N.E. 
corner  of  that  district.  The  route  continues  properly,  however,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  above.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  2  of  Henry  County  (now  parts  of  Henry, 
Butts  and  Spalding),  1821,  Thomas  Williams,  D.  S.  On  this  map  it  is  shown 
in  lots  5.  6,  27,  26,  25,  40,  41.  42,  43.  54,  53,  52,  77,  78,  73,  80,  49,  thence  Into 
Dist  3  of  original  Henry  County. 
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important  Indian  settlements  on  Talladega  Creek  and  along  the 
Coosa  River.  There,  as  will  be  seen,  it  ultimately  was  joined  by  a 
prong  of  the  Oakfuskee  way  which  came  by  another  route.  Both 
trails  connected  at  the  Coosa  with  the  noted  Chickasaw  Path  that 
bore  away  westward. 

The  McIntosh  Road  also  had  some  interesting  connections  to 
the  Oakfuskees  by  way  of  the  Grason  or  Grayson  Trail  and  a 
possible  very  early  route  that  went  by  Chattahoochee  Old  Town. 
But  discussion  of  those  thoroughfares  will  be  momentarily  deferred 
until  the  Oakfuskee  Path  can  be  further  traced. 

From  the  trail  fork  near  Double  Cabins,  the  way  to  Oakfus¬ 
kee,®®  under  the  name  “Jourden  Road”  turned  south  westward 
toward  Griffin,  partially  coinciding  with  what  is  now  known 
locally  as  the  Lower  Cabin  Road,  a  segment  of  Georgia  1 6.  It  is 
certain  that  this  was  the  old  trading  route  because  farther  along 
the  name  “Jordan,”  “Jordun,”  “jourdin”  or  “Jourden”  are  used 
interchangeably  with  Oakfuskee  Trail  in  naming  the  former  thor¬ 
oughfare.  No  one  seems  to  know  the  origin  of  the  name  Jordan 
Road.®* 

The  main  early  trail  approached  Griffin  from  the  east,  running 
below  Georgia  i6.  It  passed  through  that  place,  going  out  south- 
westward  along  Meriwether  Street  or  Road  toward  Pike  County 
on  a  course  that  was  marked  the  “Road  to  Oakfuskee”  on  the 
first  survey.®’  This  route  later  became  known  as  a  noted  stage 
and  toll  way  called  the  “Old  Plank  Road.”  It  entered  Pike  County, 
passing  successively  Williamson,  Reidsboro,  Jolly  and  Concord 


85.  GALR.  Map  of  District  3  of  Henry  County  (now  a  part  of  Spalding 
and  Henry)  renewed  1866,  by  N.  C.  Barnett,  Sec’y  of  State.  The  “Jourden 
Road”  comes  into  this  district  beside  the  McIntosh  Trail.  The  two  thorough¬ 
fares  apparently  had  just  forked  in  lot  49  of  Dist.  2  of  Henry,  supra,  but 
Williams,  the  Dist.  Surveyor,  did  not  show  the  branching.  The  Jourden  Road 
ran  thus  in  Dist.  3:  lots  252,  253,  228,  227,  226,  223,  224,  193,  192,  and  out 
into  Dist.  2  of  original  Monroe  on  the  south,  to  the  east  of  Griffin. 

86.  Judge  Lucien  Goodrich  of  Griffin  to  whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted 
for  information  on  roads  in  this  section,  said  the  most  common  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  in  former  years  was  facetious  in  nature.  The  road 
was  formerly  so  difficult  to  travel  in  bad  weather  that  people  claimed  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  reach  Jordan  itself  as  it  would  be  to  get  anywhere 
travelling  on  the  old  route. 

87.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  2  of  Monroe  County,  Llttleberry  Gresham.  Sur., 
1821.  It  runs  thus:  lots  177,  176,  145,  144,  143,  114,  115,  110,  109,  84,  85,  76, 
53,  54,  43,  22,  23,  10,  9,  thence  into  District  1  to  the  west.  It  is  named  “Road 
to  Oakfuskee”  on  the  map;  GALR.,  Platbook  WWW,  showing  Dist.  2  of  Mon¬ 
roe  calls  the  trail  “Big  Road”  and  “Ridge  Road.” 
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to  reach  the  Flat  Shoals  on  Flint  River.®®  Here  in  a  wide  and 
shallow  stretch  of  the  river  the  path  crossed  to  Meriwether 
County.®® 

Before  continuing  along  the  old  trail,  there  are  two  comments 
which  should  be  made  concerning  the  vicinity  of  the  Flat  Shoals: 
about  a  half-mile  above  that  place,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Flint, 
is  a  small  tributary  called  “Oakfuskee  Creek.”  Several  hundred 
yards  upriver  from  this  stream  are  some  shallows  known  as  the 
“Johnson  Shoals.’'  People  thereabouts  say  the  Indians  once  crossed 
there.  In  times  of  relatively  low  water  the  redskins  might  well 
have  done  so,  taking  a  little  short  cut  to  save  a  mile  or  so  over 
the  main  course,  which  is  being  traced.  In  times  of  high  water, 
however,  the  Flat  Shoals  unquestionably  was  a  surer  fording  place 
and  we  can  be  certain  from  the  original  map  for  District  9  of 
Monroe  that  the  regular  trail  went  that  way. 

Another  point  which  should  be  made  about  the  Flat  Shoals 
area  relates  to  the  course  of  the  Oakfuskee  Path  to  the  east  of 
that  fording  place.  Miss  Lizzie  R.  Mitchell  in  her  History  of  Pike 
County^  Georgia  states  that  the  Oakfuskee  Path  ran  eastward 
from  the  Flat  Shoals  via  Milner’s  Crossroads.*®  Maybe  an  alternate 
trail  did  go  the  way  she  indicates.  In  fact,  on  a  purely  distance 
basis  (as  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map),  it  would  have 
been  shorter  for  the  path  to  follow  such  a  course  than  the  route 
via  Griffin.  Furthermore,  the  map  for  District  9  of  original  Mon¬ 
roe  shows  a  trail  leading  in  the  direction  mentioned  by  Miss  Mit¬ 
chell  to  a  point  about  three  miles  south  of  present  Zebulon 
where  it  ends  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district.  But  this 
path  is  not  named.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  way  which 
has  been  traced  from  Griffin  was  plainly  labelled  “Oakfusky 
Trail”  by  the  same  district  surveyor  who  depicted  both  of  the 
paths  in  question.*^  The  curve  by  Griffin  is  the  most  lengthy  de- 

88.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  1  of  Monroe  County,  John  S.  Gilder,  D.S.,  1821. 
As  “Jordan’s  Road”  it  runs  through:  lots  129,  130,  159,  162,  191,  190,  195,  196, 
221,  220,  229,  230,  251,  250.  Map  of  District  9  of  Monroe  County,  Allen  Mat¬ 
thews,  D.S.,  1821,  continues  the  path  as  the  “Oakfusky  Trail.”  It  enters 
properly  from  Dist.  1,  supra,  and  runs  thus;  lots  112,  111,  110,  115,  116, 
117,  140,  149,  172,  171,  182,  183,  202,  215,  234,  247,  266,  265,  and  ends  at  the 
Flat  Shoals  in  fractional  lot  275. 

89.  Benjamin  Hawkins  referred  to  this  crossing  as  the  “Ocfuskenene 
ford.”  Letters,  172. 

90.  Lizzie  R.  Mitchell,  History  of  Pike  County,  Georgia,  1822-1932.  (No 
publisher  or  date),  2. 

91.  Allen  Matthews,  supra,  fn.  88. 
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parture  from  a  direct  course  that  can  be  found  on  the  main  route 
of  the  old  path.  This  detour  seemingly  arose  from  a  desire  to 
circle  above  the  deeper  parts  of  Towaliga  Creek  and  a  number 
of  other  large  streams  that  lay  athwart  the  direct  trail  between 
the  Ocmulgee  and  Flint. 

Over  the  Flint  in  Meriwether  County  the  Oakfuskee  Path  con¬ 
tinued  westward®^  on  a  route  that  became  known  as  the  Green¬ 
ville  Stage  Road.  At  the  first  crossroads  on  the  right  it  is  joined 
by  a  road  that  could  have  grown  out  of  the  short-cut  trail  over 
Johnson’s  Shoals.  At  this  fork  also,  the  1827  survey  shows  a  right 
turn  marked  “Lewis’  Road.”*®  This  last  trace  bore  off  north¬ 
westward  to  a  point  south  of  present  Luthersville  where  it  ended. 
The  main  trail  continued  through  Peachland  and  over  Red  Oak 
Creek  (where  today’s  road  is  blocked  by  a  fallen  bridge)  via 
Strozier  Cemetery  to  strike  the  present  Greenville-Gay  railroad.  It 
followed  the  course  of  this  high\vay  to  Greenville  bearing  south¬ 
ward  as  it  approached  that  place  below  the  center  of  town,  pos¬ 
sibly  along  what  is  now  Depot  Street  past  the  railroad  station.** 

Beyond  Greenville,  the  former  trail  follows  the  course  of  the 
old  LaGrange  Road,  which  alternately  coincides  with  or  closely 
parallels  today’s  Georgia  109.  Just  west  of  Greenville,  the  Oak¬ 
fuskee  Path  in  later  years  was  crossed  by  “King’s  Road”*®  run¬ 
ning  south  from  a  Flint  River  point,  near  Senoia  to  Columbus. 
King’s  Gap  and  Road  over  Pine  Mountain  in  Harris  County  per¬ 
petuate  the  name  of  this  early  vehicular  route  in  west  Georgia. 


92.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  9  in  the  3rd  Section,  original  Troup  County 
(now  Meriwether).  John  Meroney,  D.  S.,  1827.  Beginning  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Flat  Shoals,  the  trail  crossed  these  lots:  243,  244,  206,  179,  142,  115, 
78,  51  and  14,  thence  into  Dist.  8. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  term  “Section”  now  begins  to  appear  in  the  cita¬ 
tions.  In  practice,  the  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist,  simply  lists  this  map  as 
Dist  9  of  original  Troup  County. 

93.  Ibid.,  lot  206.  The  name  "Lewis’  Road”  does  not  appear  until  this 
trail  reaches  the  next  district  to  the  west.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  10  in  the 
3rd  Section,  Nathaniel  Allen,  D.S.,  1827. 

94.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  8  in  the  3rd  Section,  original  Troup  County 
(now  Meriwether),  Lloyd  W.  Harris,  D.S.,  1827.  As  the  “Oakfuskee  Road” 
it  runs  thus:  lota  3,  30,  29,  36,  61,  60,  69,  92,  101,  102,  123,  122,  135,  154, 
153,  168,  169,  184  (here  it  is  in  the  lower  part  of  Greenville),  201,  216,  217, 
232  and  249,  thence  west  into  Dist.  7. 

95.  Ibid.,  lot  232. 
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At  Odessadale  (simply  “Odessa”  to  the  people  thereabouts),** 
the  way  to  Oakfuskee  was  joined  by  a  trace  known  as  the  “Gray’s 
Ferry  Road,”*’  which  came  by  way  of  present-day  Woodbury  and 
Harris  from  an  old  ferry**  by  that  name  on  Flint  River.  This  river 
crossing  and  trace  provided  a  passage  for  early  vehicular  travel¬ 
lers  coming  from  the  east.  Before  its  adoption  by  the  whites,  how¬ 
ever,  this  route  may  also  have  been  part  of  an  Indian  connection 
leading  across  Upson  County  from  the  direction  of  the  Old 
Creek  Agency**  on  the  Flint  to  intersect  the  Oakfuskee  Path.  If 
this  were  the  case,  here  was  a  crossover  from  the  Lower  to  the 
Upper  Creek  trail,  because  the  former  led  by  the  Agency.’®*  But  as 
the  reader  shall  shortly  see,  the  route  of  Gray’s  Road  curved  in 
a  peculiar  manner  and  headed  away  from  the  Oakfuskee  Path 
after  following  it  a  slight  distance. 

From  Odessadale  the  old  trail  veers  left  from  the  later  LaGrange 
Road,  leading  west  for  about  a  mile  on  a  little  country  byway, 
but  beyond  the  site  of  the  former  Liberty  Hill  Colored  Church 
in  extreme  western  Meriwether,  it  nearly  disappears  in  the  field 
and  woods.  Almost  exactly  on  the  Meriwether-Troup  County  line, 
though,  in  a  wooded  area  detached  from  any  highway  of  today, 
there  is  a  sunken  stretch  of  it  which  people  in  the  vicinity  say  is  a 
remnant  of  the  “old  West  Point  Stage  Road.”  They  are  correct 


96.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  7  in  the  3rd  Section,  original  Troup  (now  also 
a  part  of  Meriwether)  William  Williamson,  D.S.,  1827.  The  path  enters  at 
lot  9  and  runs  thus:  lots  9,  24,  25,  40,  41,  56,  57,  72,  89,  104,  121,  122,  135, 
154,  167,  166,  187,  198,  197,  220,  229,  252  and  253,  where  it  passes  into  Dist. 
6  to  the  west.  It  is  marked  “Oakfuskee  Road.” 

97.  Ibid.,  lot  121. 

98.  This  ferry  was  located  east  of  Woodbury  and  below  the  bridge  on  to¬ 
day’s  Ga.  18.  In  later  years,  before  a  bridge  was  built,  the  place  was  known 
as  Hall’s  Ferry. 

99.  The  Creek  Indian  Agency  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Flint 
in  Crawford  County,  some  6  miles  west  of  Roberta.  Benjamin  Hawkins 
opened  this  establishment  about  1800. 

100.  It  is  conceded  that  there  is  little  documentary  evidence  to  show  that 
the  way  by  Gray’s  Ferry  and  Road  grew  from  an  Indian  path.  Nonetheless 
such  a  route  was  the  most  logical  way  for  many  Upper  Creek  Indians  to 
reach  the  important  Agency.  Such  a  trail  would  not  have  crossed  much 
lower  down  the  Flint  than  the  site  of  Gray’s  Ferry  because  of  a  rugged, 
mountainous  region  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  southeast  Meriwether 
County.  A  present  old  road  leading  southeastward  from  the  former  ferry 
over  a  tip  of  Pike,  and  across  western  and  southern  Upson  could  easily  be 
a  remnant  of  this  trail.  This  byway  does  not  go  far  across  Upson  before 
intersecting  a  known  segment  of  the  Lower  Creek  Path  which  ran  via  the 
Agency  reservation. 
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on  this  name,  because  there  was  such  a  route  which  later  devel¬ 
oped  along  a  part  of  the  Oakfuskee  Path. 

Over  the  line  in  Troup  County  the  early  trail,  and  the  later 
West  Point  Stage  Road,  take  up  again  as  the  Big  Spring  highway 
at  a  fork  in  front  of  the  Frost  Colored  School  House,  located 
about  2*/^  miles  directly  south  of  Mountville. 

At  this  fork,  on  a  course  now  largely  missing,  Gray’s  Road 
(marked  “Dobbses  Road’’  on  the  map  for  this  area)  bore  off  on 
a  south  westward  course.  This  interesting  thoroughfare  should 
be  traced  a  bit  to  indicate  its  destination.  From  Frost  School  it 
ran  along  the  north  side  of  Flat  Shoal  Creek.  Near  the  site  of 
Old  Troup  Factory,  where  U.  S.  27  crosses  that  stream  today,  a 
strip  of  it  can  still  be  found  in  daily  use.  It  crossed  Flat  Shoal 
Creek  at  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  27  bridge,  then  veered  southward 
on  a  course  now  abandoned  toward  Polecat  Creek.  The  route 
takes  up  again  at  the  bridge  which  spans  that  stream  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  its  mouth  on  Flat  Shoal  Creek.  From  there  it 
led  via  Smith’s  Mill  into  Harris  County  to  Whitesville.  A  half 
mile  below  that  place,  on  Georgia  219,  it  branched  with  the  left 
turn  leading  toward  Columbus  as  the  Whitesville  Road.  The 
other  fork  bore  southwestward  to  Dobbs’  Ferry,  a  crossing  on  the 
Chattahoochee  near  the  mouth  of  Mountain  Creek,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Miller’s  Bend  Shoals.  That  section  of  the  river  is  pres¬ 
ently  flooded  by  a  power  dam  and  there  is  now  no  crossing  on 
this  stretch.  But  in  early  years  the  ferry  connected  with  roads 
in  Chambers  County,  Alabama  that  ran  westward  to  Tallassee 
and  Wetumpka.^®^ 

The  significant  point  about  this  tracing  is  that  Benjamin  Haw¬ 
kins,  on  a  trip  through  this  area  of  Chambers  (Dounty  in  1798, 


101.  In  Dist.  7  the  thoroughfare  is  marked  “Dobbses  Road,”  but  farther 
along  toward  the  Chattahoochee  it  again  takes  on  the  name  “Gray’s  Road.” 
GALR.,  Map  of  District  3  in  the  3rd  Section,  original  Troup  (now  parts  of 
Meriwether,  Troup  and  Harris  Counties,  G.  Thompson,  D.S.,  1827. 

102.  There  were  two  of  these  roads.  The  first  which  connected  directly 
with  the  Dobbs’  Ferry  led  westward  toward  Opelika  via  Beulah  and  Tillery 
Crossroads.  A  part  of  this  trace  is  shown  by  LaTourette  in  his  A  Map  of 
the  Creek  Territory  in  Alabama.  The  second  way,  which  became  in  time 
a  noted  stage  route,  ran  via  Osanippa,  Tuckersburg,  Oak  Bowery,  Gold  Hill 
and  Loachapoka.  A  later  crossing  that  shortened  the  distance  from  Whites- 
▼ille  to  this  last  road  was  long  known  as  Houston’s  Ferry.  It  was  located 
east  of  Osanippa,  above  Dobbs’  Ferry.  When  West  Point  developed,  many 
travellers  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  at  that  place,  thence  took  the  route 
westward  by  way  of  Oak  Bowery  and  Gold  Hill. 
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menrions  crossing  two  Indian  trails  to  Tallassee,^®*  which  was  a 
noted  Creek  town  located  on  the  lower  Tallapoosa  River.^®^ 
These  paths  came  from  the  shoally  area  of  Miller’s  Bend.  Seem¬ 
ingly  then,  that  part  of  Gray’s  Road  which  turned  from  the  Oak- 
fuskee  Path  at  Frost  School,  followed  the  course  of  an  earlier 
Indian  route  which  was  a  crossover  from  the  Upper  Trading 
trail  to  Tallassee  Town  and  other  important  Tallapoosa  River 
communities  that  ordinarily  would  have  been  served  from  Au¬ 
gusta  by  the  lower  trading  route.  But  this  possibility  would  have 
made  Gray’s  Road  serve  as  part  of  two  links  between  the  main 
trails,  one  via  the  possible  connection  with  the  Creek  Agency  to 
the  Oakfuskee  Path  at  Odessadale;  and  the  other  from  Frost 
School  toward  Tallassee.  An  Indian,  however,  would  not  logi¬ 
cally  have  used  these  two  connections  to  go  from  the  Creek 
Agency  to  Tallassee  and  neighboring  settlements;  it  would  have 
been  shorter  for  him  to  take  the  Lower  Creek  route  directly 
westward.  If,  however,  such  a  traveller  were  bound  from  the  Old 
Agency  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns  of  the  middle  Tallapoosa 
and  Coosa  River  sections,  it  would  have  been  relatively  direct  to 
follow  what  became  Gray’s  Road  to  Odessadale  and  from  there 
take  the  Oakfuskee  Path  to  his  destination.  Conversely,  a  travel¬ 
ler  on  the  Upper  or  Oakfuskee  Path  who  wanted  to  veer  off  to 
the  lower  Tallapoosa  River  communities  would  have  turned  at 
Frost  School.  In  later  days,  however,  a  white  emigrant  travelling 
via  Thomaston  to  the  central  eastern  section  of  Alabama  around 
Oak  Bowery  or  Opelika,  would  have  found  Gray’s  Road  a  con¬ 
venient  way  despite  its  peculiar  curve,  because  it  would  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  avoid  the  rugged  mountainous  area  in  what  is  now 
lower  Meriwether  and  upper  Talbot  and  Harris  counties. 

From  Frost  School  the  Oakfuskee  Trail  led  west  on  the  road 
through  Big  Spring  to  today’s  U.  S.  27.^®“  Here  the  West  Point 

103.  A  Viatory  or  Journal  of  distances  and  observation  (pa^es  not  num¬ 
bered)  trip  to  Etaw-woh  (Etowah),  beginning  October  5,  1798  (from  a  micro¬ 
film  of  the  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress). 

104.  Tallassee,  or  Talisee,  was  located  on  the  left  bank  «f  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  River,  above  the  mouth  of  Euphabee  Creek  in  western  Macon  County. 
Alabama,  and  some  5  miles  south  of  present  East  Tallassee.  Tallassee  was 
across  the  river  from  the  noted  Upper  Creek  center,  Tuckabatchee. 

105.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  6  In  the  3rd  Section,  original  Troup  County, 
Robert  Brown,  D.S.,  1827.  The  trail  enters  properly  from  Dlst.  7  at  lot  193 
and  runs  thus:  lot  193,  194,  195,  222,  221,  196,  197,  220,  219,  218,  217,  216, 
201,  202,  203,  182,  181,  180,  179,  174,  175,  146  and  145,  where  it  leaves  to  enter 
Dlst.  5.  In  GALR.,  Platbook  JJJJ,  Dist.  6,  where  the  trace  enters  in  lot  193, 
at  the  Big  Spring  Methodist  Church,  it  is  labelled  “Oakfusky  trail;"  where 
it  leaves  the  district  in  lot  145  it  is  marked  “Indian  Trail." 
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Stage  Road  continued  westward  to  Long  Cane  on  U.  S.  29, 
while  the  way  to  Oakfuskee  turned  northward  along  No.  27  to 
Long  Cane  Creek  southeast  of  LaGrange.  At  the  old  Handly  place, 
it  curved  west,  on  a  way  that  is  now  abandoned,  to  pass  below 
LaGrange  and  along  the  lower  side  of  Callaway  Field.  In  lot  26 
of  District  5,^®*  the  route  forked,  with  a  trail  called  “Brodnax’s 
Road”  turning  left  toward  Center  School  along  a  byway  that 
now  is  remembered  as  the  old  “LaGrange-West  Point  Road.” 
The  Broadnax  Road,  however,  did  not  lead  on  to  West  Point 
along  today’s  U.  S.  29.  Beyond  Long  Cane,  the  former  veered 
right  to  a  Chattahoochee  crossing  at  an  island  above  West  Point.*®^ 
Across  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  Hardley  Creek  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Oakfuscoochee  Tallahassee,^®®  or  Little  Oakfuskee  Old 
Town,  the  first  of  the  Oakfuskee  settlements  to  be  reached  thus 
far.  Presumably  Broadnax’s  Road  then  grew  from  the  trail  which 
connected  this  community  with  the  main  Oakfuskee  Path.^®*  Per¬ 
haps,  also  the  crossing  at  the  island  was  the  noted  War  Ford  of 
the  Chattahoochee,  but  we  shall  come  to  that  point  later. 

To  the  east  of  Loyd’s  Church,  the  Path  to  Oakfuskee  crossed 
today’s  U.  S.  29.  At  this  intersection  it  was  very  probably  joined 
on  the  right  by  another  route  coming  from  the  northeast,  because 
the  book  containing  the  plats  for  District  6  shows  an  “Indian 
Trail””®  leading  from  today’s  north  Troup  County  via  Harrison- 

106.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  5  in  the  3rd  Section,  original  Troup  County, 
Samuel  Reid,  D.8.,  1827.  The  trail  enters  properly  (from  lot  145  of  Dlst.  6) 
at  lot  7  and  runs  westward  through  lots  7,  26,  71,  90  (corners  of  135  and  91), 
134,  152,  195,  208  and  251.  In  the  last  lot,  on  the  old  Hudson  place,  the  route 
forked  with  the  right  branch  veering  through  lots  261  and  260  to  reach  the 
Chattahoochee  in  lot  300,  above  the  mouth  of  “Crooked  Creek”,  now  Wil¬ 
son’s  Branch  or  Creek;  the  left  turn  continued  through  lots  261,  299,  298, 
303  and  304  to  fractional  lot  331  on  the  Chattahoochee,  opposite  and  below 
the  mouth  of  Wehadkee  Creek. 

107.  IMd.  The  road  as  shown  only  goes  through  lot  314,  but  from  the 
course  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  crossed  the  short  intervening  space 
of  fractional  lot  321  to  reach  the  river. 

108.  Hawkins  in  his  Viatory,  Trip  to  Etowah,  1798,  places  this  town  here. 
He  spells  the  name  “Ocfus  kooche  tal,  lau,  hassee”  and  “Ocfuske  ooche  tal- 
lauhassee.” 

109.  The  origin  of  the  name  “Brodnax’s  (or  Broadnax’s)  Road”  is  not 
known.  The  trail  may  have  been  named  for  Major  John  Broadnax,  a  Geor¬ 
gian  who  was  prominent  in  the  Creek  Country. 

110.  GALR.,  Platbook  JJJJ,  lots  24,  42,  55,  75,  109,  et  passim.  The  path 
is  also  shown,  but  not  named  on  the  Map  of  Diet.  6,  supra.  It  enters  on  the 
north  side  of  Dist.  6,  from  Dist.  12,  at  lot  7  and  runs  by  lot  109  (the  Court¬ 
house  at  LaGrange)  to  lot  144  on  the  west.  Here  it  was  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  Oakfuskee  way,  which  left  the  district  at  lot  145. 
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ville  to  LaGrange,  thence  toward  Callaway  Field  and  the  western 
boundary  of  the  district.  Its  point  of  exit  from  the  district  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  below  today’s  Lee’s  Crossing  on  U.  S.  29. 
This  route  is  not  continued  on  the  District  5  map  to  the  west, 
but  from  the  course  the  trail  was  following  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  it  went  the  remaining  short  distance  to  effectuate  a  junction 
with  the  Oakfuskee  way.  This  new  path  is  significant  because  it 
apparently  was  a  spur  of  the  Grason  or  Grayson  Trail  which  in 
turn  was  a  branch  of  the  McIntosh  Road  that  will  be  returned 
to  again. 

The  Oakfuskee  Path  continued  westward  on  or  close  to  the 
course  of  today’s  Georgia  238.  At  the  old  Hudson  place,  just  to 
the  north  of  the  present  highway  and  berw'een  Loyd’s  Church 
and  the  Glass  Covered  Bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  River,  the 
former  trail  forked  into  two  important  branches.”'  The  right 
turn  led  to  a  Chattahoochee  crossing  immediately  above  the  mouth 
of  Wilson  Creek  and  from  there  went  on  to  the  Tallapoosa 
River  via  a  way  that  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Vernon-Grayson- 
Philpot’s  Ferry  Trail,  a  way  which  will  be  treated  later  as  an 
upper  route  to  the  Oakfuskees.  The  left  or  lower  fork  was  the 
noted  Chelucconene,  or  Old  Horse  Path,”^  the  way  to  Great 
Oakfuskee  Town.  It  should  be  traced  first. 

This  lower  prong  bore  southwest  for  several  miles  passing  be¬ 


111.  These  forks  are  shown  on  the  Map  of  DIst.  6  of  early  Troup.  The 
land  lots  they  crossed  are  given  in  fn.  106,  supra. 

112.  The  early  Creeks  had  no  precise  word  for  horse.  Chelucconene  is  de¬ 
rived  from  echo,  deer,  +  thlucco,  big,  +  nene.  path  or  trail.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  the  form  Chelucconene  does  not  mean  Old  Horse  Path,  the  English 
version  which  appears  on  early  maps  and  plats.  To  have  been  Old  Horse 
Trail  or  Path  the  Creek  equivalent  should  have  been  Chelucconeneauhassee. 
This  spelling,  however,  has  not  been  located  In  connection  with  the  Oakfus¬ 
kee  Path.  The  name  may  be  found  under  various  spellings:  Chelucconene, 
Chelucconlni,  Chelucconine,  Chelucconiny,  Cheluccaninne,  etc.  Swanton  ren¬ 
ders  the  word  “Tcula-konlni”  (Hist,  Creek  Indians,  p.  249),  while  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  American  Indians  (Bulletin  30,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Pt. 
I,  p.  264)  gives  it  as  “Chihlokonini.” 

Lieut.  Caleb  Swan,  in  his  list  of  Creek  towns  names  a  “Chelucconinny”, 
but  says  it  was  the  highest  settlement  up  the  Chattahoochee.  “Position  and 
State  of  Manners  and  Arts  in  the  Creek,  or  Muscogee  Nation  in  1791,”  in 
Schoolcraft’s  Indian  Tribes  (Philadelphia,  1856),  V,  262.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  referring  to  a  village  where  the  McIntosh  Trail  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee,  in  Carroll  County,  and  not  to  the  area  In  Troup  County 
where  the  Oakfuskee  Path  crossed,  because  he  states  “Chattahoosee”  (Chatta¬ 
hoochee  Old  Town)  was  the  next  town  below  “Chelucconinny.”  Then  came 
“Hohtatoga”  which,  as  the  reader  will  note  in  the  text,  was  one  of  the  Oak¬ 
fuskee  crossings  in  western  Troup  County. 
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low  the  Oscar  Hairston  place  in  western  Troup  County,  to  a 
field  bordering  the  Chattahoochee.  Here  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
series  of  shallows  the  trail  crossed  to  the  Indian  village  of  Oak- 
fuskeenene. 

There  was  also  another  river  crossing  in  this  vicinity,  although 
it  is  not  shown  on  the  original  surveys.^*®  The  approach  to  this 
passage  bore  right  from  the  fork  mentioned  above  to  the  east  of 
the  Oscar  Hairston  home  and  led  to  a  ford  in  a  bend  above  Hair¬ 
ston’s  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Wehadkee  Creek.^^^  Across  the 
river  this  path  wound  out  by  the  old  Haralson  and  Smedley  places 
to  what  is  now  Georgia  238,  thence  to  a  ford  on  Wehadkee  at  the 
site  of  the  present  bridge  on  No.  238.  From  there  it  went  on  to 
join  trails  leading  from  Oakfuskeenene  and  Oakfuscoochee  Talla¬ 
hassee,  thence  into  Chambers  County,  Alabama  at  Williams  Store 
Crossroads  on  the  state  line.*’® 

Before  leaving  the  Chattahoochee,  however,  there  are  several 
interesting  matters  which  should  be  mentioned.  One  of  these 
points  relates  to  Oakfuskeenene  village  mentioned  above.  This 
place  was  located  at  the  back  of  the  Fletcher  place,  below  We¬ 
hadkee  Creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chattahoochee.  The  spot  is 
now  referred  to  in  the  vicinity  as  the  “old  Indian  fort”  or  as  the 
“burnt  village  site,”  because  the  settlement  was  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  group  of  volunteer  Georgians  in  September,  1793.”* 
Benjamin  Hawkins  verifies  the  location  of  the  place  and  calls  it 
“Oc  fus  ke  ne  ne.””*  When  he  passed  here  in  1798,  he  noted  the 


113.  Reliable  and  substantial  information  gathered  locally  confirms  the 
existance  of  this  trail  and  ford.  Official  surveys  do  not  show  the  crossing, 
but  GALR.,  Map  of  District  16  in  the  5th  (sic)  Section,  original  Carroll 
(now  Troup),  James  Kendrick,  D.S.,  1827,  depicts  a  clearing  and  some  In¬ 
dian  huts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  at  the  western  end  of  the 
ford. 

114.  For  many  years  a  ferry  variously  known  as  Crowder’s,  Cameron’s, 
or  Hairston’s  operated  at  the  site.  The  establishment  was  abandoned  over 
50  years  ago  when  the  Glass  Bridge  was  opened. 

115.  The  writer  is  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Smedley  of  western 
Troup  County  for  much  information  relating  to  this  vicinity.  That  very 
intelligent  man  of  about  80  had  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  trails  and 
early  roads  in  his  area.  He  was  Interviewed  in  December,  1946. 

116.  Details  of  this  dubious  exploit  can  be  found  in  Amer.  State  Papers, 
Class  II,  Indian  Affairs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  411ff.  The  village  is  referred  to  in  this 
source  as  "Little  Oakfuskee”  or  as  “Little  Oakfuskees." 

117.  Viatory,  Trip  to  Etowah.  1798. 
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remains  of  houses,  many  peach  trees,  and  some  plum,  locust, 
and  cassena  yupon  bushes.^^* 

From  this  section  downriver  for  a  mile  or  so,  the  Chattahoochee 
spreads  out  into  a  series  of  shallows,  studded  with  several  small 
islands.  This  shoally  section,  called  “Hell  Gap”  by  the  residents 
of  the  area,  could  normally  be  forded  at  several  places.  As  Oak- 
fuskeenene  literally  means  Oakfuskee  trail  or  path,  the  name  im¬ 
plies  that  the  original  way  crossed  at  the  village  and  not  at  the 
passage  farther  up  above  Hairston’s  Island.  The  first  survey,  as 
has  been  shown,  supports  the  point  by  showing  a  trail  leading 
to  this  crossing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

But  there  were  two  crossings,  and  the  reason  for  their  existence 
must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Oakfuskeenene  ford  is  shal¬ 
low  and  would  normally  have  been  easy  for  foot  travellers  who 
could  pick  their  way  across  the  shoals.  Judged  with  a  present-day 
eye,  however,  this  passage  would  have  been  dangerous  for  heavily 
laden  packhorses  in  the  swift  water  and  among  the  slippery  rocks. 
The  crossing  above  Hairston’s  Island  is  deeper  but  seems  to  have 
a  more  even  gravelly  bottom  that  should  have  been  suited  to 
horses.  Unquestionably  the  upper  site  was  a  better  place  for  a 
ferry  because  the  river  is  narrower  and  stiller  there.  Possibly 
the  Indians  actually  inaugurated  a  ferry  at  that  point.  Perhaps 
this  upper  crossing  was  the  site  of  the  Hollis  Ferry,  since  the 
Hollis  Ferry  Road  on  the  Alabama  side,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a 
synonym  for  the  Oakfuskee  Path  or  Horse  Trail. 

Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  there  was  a  settlement  named  Hoith- 
letiga,^^®  or  War  Ford,  a  noted  crossing  of  the  Creeks.  Offhand 
the  student  might  conclude  that  this  passage  was  the  same  ford 
as  that  used  by  Oakfuskeenene  or  Chelucconene.  But  curiously 
enough,  one  can  not  be  certain  of  that  point  with  present  informa¬ 
tion  because  documentary  sources  which  should  have  located  the 
site  are  confusing  and  contradictory.  The  place  was  at  the  mouth 

118.  The  "cassena  yupon”  referred  to  Ilex  vomitoria  Ait.,  a  species  of 
holly.  The  Creeks  used  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  prepare  their  famous  black 
drink. 

119.  Hoithletiga  appears  in  various  forms.  William  Bartram  spelled  the 
word  “Hothletega.”  Travels  Through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  .  .  ., 
(London,  1792),  462.  Lieut.  Swan,  who  accompanied  the  Creek  chiefs  home 
after  the  Treaty  of  New  York  in  1790,  and  who  returned  this  way,  used 
“Hohtatoga”  (ihid.,  262).  Swan  ton  writes  the  name  “Holi-taiga”  (Hist.  Creek 
Indians,  249).  This  last  spelling  approximates  its  back  country  rendition, 
“Holitigee.” 
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of  a  stream  called  “Hoithletiga,”  but  authorities  apply  this  name 
to  two  different  creeks,  and  one  can  not  be  sure  which  was  the 
real  stream.  For  example,  the  present  Hardley’s  Creek  which 
arises  in  east  Chambers  County,  Alabama  and  empties  into  the 
Chattahoochee  some  four  miles  above  West  Point,  is  marked 
“Ho-le  Tiger  Creek”  on  the  official  surveys  of  Alabama.^^  If  this 
stream  were  the  real  Hoithletiga,  then  the  War  Ford  should  have 
been  the  crossing  near  this  creek’s  mouth,  at  the  point  reached 
by  Broadnax’s  Road,  and  the  settlement  of  Hoithletiga  should 
have  been  identical  with  Oakfuscoochee  Tallahassee. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Hawkins  unmistakably  called  the 
present  Wehadkee  Creek  “Hoithletiga.”*^^  This  source  would  lead 
one  to  think  the  crossing  was  near  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  at 
either  the  ford  above  Hairston’s  Island  or  at  Oakfuskeenene. 
Hawkins  at  one  place  in  fact  identifies  it  with  the  latter  site.*^^ 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  Hoithletiga  and  Chelucconene  as  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Chattahoochee,  but  does  not  say  anything  in  that 
source  about  Oakfuskeenene.*^® 

Mavbe  we  shall  never  know  precisely  about  this  little  point. 
But  anyhow,  the  noted  War  Ford  was  one  of  the  river  crossings 
in  this  area  and  its  connection  with  the  Oakfuskee  Path  intimates 


120.  Official  land  records  of  Alabama,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Montgomery,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  Fractional  Township  XXII  North. 
Range  XXVIII  East,  St.  Stephens  Base  Meridian;  and  Fractional  Township 
XXIII  North.  Range  XXVIII  East.  Surveys  of  1832-33  and  1840,  Jas.  H. 
Weakley,  Sur.  Gen.  of  Public  Lands  in  Ala.  The  original  survey  for  this 
area  was  made  in  1832-33.  The  1840  date  refers  to  a  special  survey  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Alabama-Georgia  line.  For  convenience  this  basic  source  will 
hereafter  be  cited  as  ALALR.,  and  township  references  will  be  referred  to 
thusly:  T  XXIII  N.  R  XXVIII  E.  or  T  23  N.R28  E.,  according  to  numerals 
used  in  the  sources  cited.  The  author  will  use  the  last  form  for  locational 
purposes. 

121.  In  the  Viatory,  Trip  to  Etowah,  1798,  Hawkins  labels  this  stream 
“Holthle  tigan”,  and  states  it  was  100  feet  wide.  No  other  creek  in  that 
area,  except  today’s  Wehadkee  would  be  so  large.  The  Georgia  surveys  of 
1827  mark  the  stream  “Weatkee”,  “Wehatke”,  or  by  some  other  spelling 
that  is  similar  to  the  present  Wehadkee. 

122.  Benjamin  Hawkins  to  Gov.  Peter  Early,  Dec.  15,  1813.  Personal  Cor¬ 
respondence  File — Benjamin  Hawkins,  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  &  Hist.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  informed  that  some  (friendly)  head  men  of  the  Creeks  had  been 
asked  to  send  a  detachment  to  the  Chattahoochee  to  Join  General  Adams 
“who  will  cross  near  Ho,  ith,  le,  tigan,  or  Burnt  Village.” 

123.  Creek  Country,  45. 
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that  the  upper  traiF^*  was  concerned  with  war  as  well  as  trade, 
in  contrast  to  the  Lower  Creek  Path  which  the  Indians  were  anxious 
to  maintain  as  a  “White  Path”  or  peaceful  thoroughfare.^** 


124.  Lieut.  Swan  confirms  that  the  War  Ford  was  in  this  vicinity.  On 
his  return  from  the  Creek  Country  he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  on  the 
War  Path,  at  a  horse  ford  60  miles  above  Cusseta  and  Coweta.  Schoolcraft, 
op.  cit.,  255.  These  Lower  Creek  towms  were  located  below  today’s  Colum¬ 
bus,  in  the  Fort  Henning  area.  They  were,  therefore,  approximately  60  miles 
from  the  Oakfuskee  crossing  in  present  Troup  County. 

Where  the  Oakfuskee  Path  led  as  a  war  trace  is  not  known.  Possibly  it 
went  eastward  to  some  Carolina  tribes.  The  Universal  Magazine  chart  of 
1779,  A  New  and  Accurate  Map  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  in  North  America 
(cf.  fn.  25,  supra)  gives  an  intimation  that  such  would  have  been  the  case. 
'This  map  shows  a  trail  on  the  east  side  of  Rocky  Comfort  Creek  veering 
northeastward  from  the  main  Oakfuskee  Path  toward  Brandon  on  Little 
River  in  upper  Georgia  and  across  the  Savannah  toward  New  Bordeaux  and 
Londonderry  in  South  Georgia.  This  route  in  earlier  years  would  have  taken 
the  Creek  warriors  to  the  fringe  of  the  lower  Cherokees  in  Carolina.  The 
Creeks  visited  that  region  bent  on  depredations.  As  an  example,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1717  William  Hatton  reported  to  the  Carolina  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Managing  the  Indian  Trade  that  he  had  trouble  getting  Cherokee  “bur- 
deners”  to  bring  down  skins  since  word  was  around  that  Creek  Indians  were 
waylaying  the  trade  paths  to  Augusta.  (Indian  Book — 1710-18,  No.  1,  p.  218; 
original  in  the  Hist.  Cons,  of  S.  C. 

125.  A  continuation  of  “The  Path  to  Oakfuskee”  will  appear  in  the  June 
issue  of  this  Quarterly,  which  will  deal  with  the  Alabama  part. 


The  Death  Blow  to  Independentism 
In  Georgia 

By  John  E.  Talmadge* 

On  January  i,  1882,  Rebecca  Larimer  Felton,  wife  of  Dr. 
William  Felton,  ex-Congressman  from  Georgia’s  Seventh  Dis¬ 
trict,  wrote  a  New  Year’s  letter  to  her  cherished  friend,  Alex¬ 
ander  Stephens.  Although  the  peppery  lady  devoted  most  of  her 
letter  to  denouncing  Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in  par¬ 
ticular,  she  did  not  forget  to  hope  that  the  delicate,  old  states¬ 
man  was  comfortable  in  the  current  bitter  weather  and  to  wish 
him  “many  Happy  New  Years.”^ 

W'hether  the  coming  year  would  prove  a  happy  one  for  Con¬ 
gressman  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Felton  was,  of  course,  uncertain; 
but  they,  along  with  other  leading  politicians  of  the  state,  could 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be  an  eventful  one.  For  months  the  air 
had  been  disturbed  with  rumors  of  revolt  and  new  alignments; 
and  with  a  non-Presidential  year  coming  up,  the  organized  Democ¬ 
racy,  Georgia’s  largest  party,  would  be  forced  to  contest  the 
elections  for  governor  and  Federal  and  state  legislators  largely 
on  the  more  controversial  issues  of  the  local  field. 

True,  the  organized,  or  Bourbon,  Democrats  were  loudly  re¬ 
calling  the  elections  of  1880  as  proof  that  they  had  never  been 
so  unified  or  certain  of  coming  victories.  Alfred  Colquitt,  they 
reminded  the  public,  had  at  that  time  been  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
elected  governor,  in  spite  of  a  minority  opposition  by  Jonathan 
Norcross;  and  cx-Republican  Joseph  Brown,  (previously)  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Colquitt  to  fill  the  unexpired  senatorial  term  of  money-mind¬ 
ed  John  B.  Gordon,  had  been  elected  by  the  state  legislature  to  a 
full  term.  But  for  all  their  outward  cocksureness,  the  Democratic 
leaders,  or  “Kirkwood  Ring”  as  Mrs.  Felton  preferred  to  call 

•Mr.  Talmadge  is  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

1.  Rebecca  Felton  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  January  1.  1882.  All  letters  quoted 
in  this  article  are  either  originals  or  photostats  in  the  Felton  Collection. 
University  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens,  Ga. 
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them,  were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  resurgent  Independent  Party 
to  show  its  hand.^ 

Determined  action  could  be  expected.  Although  the  Georgia 
Independents  had  suffered  a  major  set-back  in  Dr.  Felton’s  de¬ 
feat  two  years  earlier,  they  saw  encouraging  signs  throughout 
the  South,  that  the  revolt  against  Bourbonism  was  far  from  fin¬ 
ished.  In  1 88 1  the  Mississippi  Greenback  Party  had  polled  52,009 
votes  against  the  Democrats’  77,701  in  the  governor’s  race;  and 
that  same  year  in  Virginia  General  William  Mahone  had  been 
elected  United  States  senator  by  a  combination  of  Readjusters  and 
Republicans.  Even  the  Constitution^  Georgia’s  most  powerful  and 
faithful  Bourbon  journal,  feared  that  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
were  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  “Mahonism.”* 

This  converging  of  Republicans  and  Independent  Democrats 
into  a  single  opposition  party  was  beginning  to  take  shape  in 
Georgia.  In  1878  General  James  Longstreet  had  returned  from  his 
Republican  activities  in  Louisiana  to  take  over  the  postmaster¬ 
ship  at  Gainesville.  Since  then  he  had  worked  industriously  to 
redeem  Georgia’s  Republican  Party  from  the  leadership  of  A.  E. 
Buck  and  John  E.  Bryant,  who  had  been  content  to  leave  the 
Democracy  in  power  while  they  enjoyed  the  Federal  patronage 
accruing  from  their  control  of  the  Negro  vote.  Longstreet  and 
Dr.  Felton  had  constructed  a  platform  they  believed  would  be 
satisfactory  to  white  Republicans  and  dissatisfied  Democrats.  Only 
Independent  Democrats  acceptable  to  the  white  Republicans  were 
to  be  nominated  for  state  and  Federal  offices,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  a  sizable  Negro  vote  could  be  attracted  to  the  movement. 
Longstreet,  guided  by  Felton,  was  manipulating  Federal  patron¬ 
age  so  as  to  win  the  support  of  key  men  throughout  the  state.* 

Although  men  with  local  influence  might  thus  be  brought  into 
the  movement,  the  state’s  established  politicians  could  hardly  be 
so  easily  induced  to  try  the  fortunes  of  Independentism.  Senator 
Ben  Hill,  a  long-time  friend  of  the  Feltons  and  sometimes  a  rebel 
within  the  party,  had  always  stood  as  a  Democrat.  Joe  Brown 
had  deserted  the  broken  Democracy  of  Reconstruction,  but  had 

2.  Atlanta  Constitution,  October  19,  26;  November  24;  December  9,  1881; 
C.  yann  Woodward,  Tom  Watson,  Agrarian  Rebel  (New  York,  1943),  95. 

3.  F.  B.  Simkins,  The  South,  Old  and  New  (New  York,  1947),  235-36; 
Atlanta  Constitution,  February  2,  1882. 

4.  D.  B.  Sanger  and  T.  H.  Hay,  James  Longstreet  (Baton  Rouge,  1952), 
382-87. 
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become  a  torch-bearer  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  latter-day 
Bourbonism.  And  Alec  Stephens,  for  all  his  Olympian  detach¬ 
ment  from  party  dictates  and  procedure,  had  evidenced  little 
more  than  an  academic  interest  in  Independentism.  Mrs.  Felton 
was  still  trying  to  involve  him  in  the  revolt,  but  had  got  only  the 
most  evasive  and  generalized  comments  from  him.® 

The  Republicans  in  the  coalition  were  hard  put  to  supply  even 
those  men  needed  to  organize  and  promote  the  coming  campaigns. 
The  two  most  active,  Longstreet  and  ex-United  States  Attorney 
Henry  Farrow,  were  political  amateurs  compared  to  the  Kirkwood 
Ring.  The  rest  were  little  known  outside  their  communities  and 
Federal  departments.  Obviously  it  must  be  the  task  of  Dr.  Felton 
and  his  energetic  wife  to  transform  a  group  of  idealists  and  untried 
politicians  into  a  functioning  party. 

By  the  closing  days  of  i88i  the  Independents  were  ready  to 
march  into  the  open  and  expose  their  forces  to  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  waiting  Bourbon  press  and  politicians.  On  December  28  the 
Doctor  gave  an  interview  (afterwards  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet), 
to  the  Atlanta  correspondent  of  the  Republican  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  following  day  the  coalitionist  leaders  met  at  the  Markham 
House  in  Atlanta  to  endorse  the  platform  and  plans  contained 
in  the  interview.® 

The  Doctor  made  it  clear  that  the  fight  against  Georgia  Bour¬ 
bonism  was  to  be  unified  and  state-wide.  Mahone’s  victory,  he 
said,  had  showed  that  organized  Democracy  could  be  beaten,  and 
with  this  objective  in  view,  the  Independents  would  offer  a  full 
ticket  for  state  and  federal  offices.  Refusing  to  be  frightened 
any  longer  by  the  bugaboo  of  Negro  dominance.  Democrats 
throughout  the  state  would  join  with  white  Republicans  in  break¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  entrenched  Bourbonism.  When  asked  by  the  re¬ 
porter  for  his  opinion  of  Arthur’s  administration,  the  Doctor 
fearlessly  replied  that  the  President’s  program  up  to  that  time  had 
been  both  wise  and  conservative.  Only  when  questioned  about 
the  leaders  in  the  Georgia  movement,  did  the  Doctor  give  an 
evasive  answer.  The  people,  he  said,  would  be  the  leaders. 

5.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  Mrs.  Felton,  November  18,  December  8,  18,  1881; 
R.  L.  Felton  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  January  1,  1882. 

6.  Interview  with  Hon.  W,  H.  Felton  of  Cartersvllle,  Ga.  as  Published 
Recently  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  In  the  Felton  Collection,  University  of 
Georgia  Library. 
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Ben  Hill,  who  had  always  worked  rather  clear  of  the  Kirk¬ 
wood  Ring,  either  elected  or  was  chosen  to  reply.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Henry  Grady,  the  Senator  warned  that  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  as  outlined  by  his  old  friend,  was  a  second  attempt  to 
“Africanize”  the  South.  And  the  attempt,  he  predicted,  would 
succeed  in  any  state  where  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  whites 
were  willing  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Negroes.  The  Doctor 
replied,  in  a  letter  to  the  Constitution,  with  a  damning  review  of 
Hill’s  activities  during  Reconstruction  and  in  the  Senate.  Hill 
countered  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Doctor’s  mind  had  been 
unhinged  by  his  recent  defeat.  Ancient  friendships  were  to  count 
for  nothing  in  the  mounting  battle.'^ 

Differing  somewhat  with  Hill’s  analysis  of  the  Independent 
Movement,  the  Constitution  presented  the  line  of  attack  that  was 
to  be  followed  so  successfully  by  the  Bourbons.  The  newspaper 
declared  that  the  Negroes  were  the  dupes,  not  the  leaders,  in 
the  dangerous  coalition.  With  promises  of  spoil  and  office,  white 
Republicans  were  inducing  dissatisfied  Democrats  to  destroy  the 
party  that  had  brought  Georgia  safely  through  Reconstruction 
and  into  the  promised  land  of  the  New  South.  The  Constitution 
warned,  however,  against  minimizing  the  danger  from  the  coali¬ 
tion.  Doctor  Felton  was  a  capable  politician  and  well  able  to 
make  it  “an  interesting  fight.”® 

As  the  leader  of  the  movement,  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Bourbon  press,  the  Doctor  was  the  obvious  candidate  for  the  high¬ 
est  office  to  be  contested  in  the  state  that  year:  the  governorship. 
Some  of  the  coalitionists  urged  him  to  run;  all  would  certainly 
have  supported  him.  In  the  conference  at  the  Markham  House, 
however,  Felton  declared  that  he  w’ould  stand  for  the  Congres¬ 
sional  seat  he  had  lost  in  1880,  and  he  maintained  that  determina¬ 
tion  throughout  the  mad  scramble  for  a  suitable  candidate.  There 
are  two  possible  reasons  for  his  decision.  He  may  have  agreed 
with  the  Constitution  that  he  was  not  a  large  enough  figure  to 
carry  the  entire  state,  or  he  may  have  consented  silently  to  the 
suggestion  of  James  Atkins,  a  Savannah  Republican,  that  he  make 
himself  the  “Warwick”  of  the  movement,  select  the  candidate 


7.  Atlanta  Conatitution,  January  2,  10,  19,  1882. 

8.  Ibid..  January  3,  7. 
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for  governor,  and  look  forward  to  the  Senate  as  his  ultimate 
objective.* 

In  the  correspKindence  between  coalition  leaders  during  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  the  names  of  several  possible  gubernatorial 
candidates  were  mentioned:  judge  John  S.  Hook  of  Augusta, 
Henry  Jackson  and  Thomas  Glenn  of  Atlanta,  and  General  Louis 
Gartrell  of  Rome.  None  seem  to  have  stirred  much  hope  or  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  when  Longstreet  wrote  Felton  on  February  28th 
deploring  Gartrell’s  announcement  without  the  sanction  of  the 
coalition,  he  made  no  suggestion  as  to  a  more  suitable  candidate.'® 

Perhaps  the  coalitionists  were  waiting  until  nearer  the  election 
to  offer  their  candidacy  to  Stephens,  or  perhaps  they  wanted 
the  Bourbons  to  nominate  him  first.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  which  side  first  entertained  the  idea  of  running  him 
and  just  when  the  idea  was  first  brought  to  his  attention.  The 
answer  cannot  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Felton, 
for  that  lady  wat,  forever  preaching  to  him  of  the  evils  of  Bour- 
bonism.  In  October,  1881,  however,  both  she  and  Judge  Hook 
tried  to  interest  him  in  some  definite  political  project.  For  on 
October  28th  Stephens  wrote  her  that  although  he  had  invited 
Hook  to  Crawfordville  to  confer  on  the  subject,  he  could  not 
agree  with  her  or  him  that  “the  people  were  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  politics  just  now.”" 

It  is  certain  that  a  few  weeks  later  she  wrote  to  suggest  that 
his  nephew,  John  Stephens,  run  for  governor,  and  that  he  fix  his 
attention  on  the  Senate,  for  on  December  8th  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  his  nephew  could  be  elected  governor,  and  that  as 
for  himself,  he  had  lost,  years  ago,  a  Senatorial  contest  to  “the 
fife  and  drum”  of  General  Gordon  and  would,  therefore,  never 
make  another  try  for  that  office.  No  furthe:  discussion  of  his 
running  for  the  Senate  is  found  in  their  correspondence,  but,  in 
the  liijht  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  doubtful  that  Stephens  dis¬ 
carded  the  idea,  or  that  Mrs.  Felton  believed  he  had  discarded  it.’- 


9.  R.  L.  Felton,  My  Memoirs  of  Georgia  Politics  (Atlanta.  1911),  348-49; 
James  Hook  to  Dr.  William  Felton,  December  24,  1881;  James  Atkins  to 
Dr.  william  Felton,  January  26,  1882. 

10.  James  Atkins  to  Dr.  William  Felton,  January  26,  1882;  J.  S.  Hook 
to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  January  24,  1882;  James  Longstreet  to  Dr.  Felton,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1882. 

11.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  R.  L.  Felton,  October  28,  December  8,  1881. 

12.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  R.  L.  Felton,  December  9,  20,  24,  1881. 
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Perhaps  the  first  concern  of  the  Bourbons  with  Stephens  was 
not  whether  he  would  run  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  but 
whether  he  would  give  support  to  the  coalition.  In  a  Constitution 
article  on  Ben  Hill  published  on  January  7th,  Grady  predicted 
that  in  the  coming  campaign  it  seemed  certain  that  Stephens  would 
be  “heartily  .  .  .  with  the  regulars.”  By  March,  however,  this  in¬ 
terest  in  Stephens’  attitude  had  developed  into  the  notion  of 
running  him  for  governor,  and  Colquitt  had  gone  to  Washington 
to  sound  out  the  Old  Commoner.^* 

This  visit  opened  the  contest  for  capturing  Stephens— one  of 
the  shrewdest  games  of  political  poker  ever  played  in  Georgia. 
On  March  2nd  Henry  Farrow  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Constitution 
denouncing  Colquitt  for  attempting  to  appoint  his  own  succes¬ 
sor.  The  writer  went  on,  however,  to  admit  that  the  Independ¬ 
ents  hoped  also  that  Stephens  would  run,  since  “all  parties  were 
pushing  him  and  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  get  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  people  of  Georgia.”  Farrow’s  letter  revealed, 
therefore,  not  only  that  the  coalition,  too,  wanted  Stephens  as 
its  candidate,  but  that  it  did  not  object— perhaps  even  preferred— 
his  running  on  both  tickets.  It  was  an  idea  which  was  to  prove 
agreeable  to  the  candidate  but  utterly  distasteful  to  the  Bourbons.*^ 

Throughout  his  political  career  Stephens  had  usually  stood 
for  office  with  an  attitude  of  weary  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  Forced  by  Farrow’s  letter  into  making  a  statement,  he 
immediately  announced  his  indifference,  even  his  distaste,  for  the 
governorship.  In  a  letter  to  the  Constitution  of  March  4,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  only  explain  “the  rumor  connecting  me  with 
the  governorship”  as  the  result  of  a  “friendly  visit”  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Colquitt.  To  friends  in  Washington  he  must  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  he  would  never  stand  for  any  office  again,  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  March  7,  F.  H.  Richardson,  the  paper’s  Capital 
correspondent,  announced  that  Stephens  would  retire  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term.  Pressed  by  Mrs.  Felton  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  announcement,  the  badgered  Congressman  admitted  it  was 
true,  although  he  did  not  know  where  Richardson  got  his  in¬ 
formation.^® 

13.  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  7,  March  4,  1882. 

14.  For  the  plan  of  the  Independents  to  have  both  parties  nominate  Steph¬ 
ens.  see  letter  of  Henry  Farrow  to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  May  8,  1882,  and  letter 
of  W.  H.  Hidden  to  R.  L.  Felton  May  10,  1882. 

15.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  R.  L.  Felton,  March  13,  1882. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  April,  however,  the  Constitution  returned 
to  the  subject  of  Stephens  for  governor  by  reporting  a  rumor 
that  the  much-desired  candidate  would  not  refuse  a  “call.”  On 
April  28  Richardson  quoted  Stephens  as  saying  that  to  heal  the 
existing  dissension  in  the  Democratic  Party,  he  would  run,  pro¬ 
vided  his  health  remained  good.  Again  the  alert  Mrs.  Felton  asked 
for  confirmation,  and  again  Stephens  gave  it  with  reserv'ation.  He 
was,  he  explained,  very  busy  when  Mr.  Richardson  called,  but 
the  sdbstance  of  the  interview  was  true.  He  would  serve  the  people 
of  Georgia  if  they  demonstrated  that  they  wanted  his  service.^* 

While  admitting  that  Stephens  was  now  in  the  race,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  had  no  intention  of  sharing  a  candidate  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendents.  On  May  4  the  paper  warned  him  not  to  be  deluded 
into  believing  that  he  could  “carry  the  standards  of  both  parties.” 
Richardson  tried  again— this  time  with  direct  questions.  Would 
Mr.  Stephens  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Independent  mass 
meeting  scheduled  for  June  i?  No,  but  he  would  not  be  disregard¬ 
ful  of  it.  What  if  the  Democrats  nominated  him?  He  would  take 
that  as  fulfilling  the  contingency  under  which  he  had  stated  he 
would  run.  The  avenue  of  escape  had  been  narrowed  by  the 
second  interview,  but  the  ruthless  Constitution  refused  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  less  than  a  trapped  quarry.  It  advised  Mr. 
Stephens  that  he  should  not  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  if  he  was  planning  to  compromise  with  the  party’s  enemies.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  Independents  were  debating  as  to  whether  they 
should  run  the  risk  of  nominating  Stephens  at  the  mass  meeting 
or  wait  and  see  what  the  Democrats  would  do  at  their  state  con¬ 
vention  a  month  later.  Longstreet,  Mrs.  Felton,  and  W.  H.  Hid- 
dell,  a  Rome  Independent  and  confidant  of  Stephens,  believed 
that  if  the  Independents  nominated  Stephens,  the  Democrats 
would  be  forced  to  take  him;  and  on  May  5  impetuous  Charles 
Willingham,  editor  of  the  Independent  Cartersville  Free  Press, 
placed  Little  Alec’s  name  in  the  paper’s  masthead.  Farrow  was 
doubtful.  He  did  not  think  Stephens  would  accept  the  Independ¬ 
ent  nomination  unless  he  was  convinced  they  could  elect  him. 
It  would  be  safer,  Farrow  argued,  to  let  the  Democrats  move 
first.'* 

R.  L.  Felton,  May  10,  1882;  Henry  Farrow  to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  May  8,  9,  1882. 

16.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  R.  L.  Felton,  May  7,  1882. 

17.  Atlanta  Constitution,  May  7,  1882. 

18.  James  Longstreet  to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  May  4,  1882;  W,  H.  Hiddell  to 
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Action  of  some  sort,  however,  was  clearly  needed  to  stir  the 
loosely-organized  coalition  into  a  more  concerted  effort.  Farrow 
was  having  trouble  with  the  Republicans,  and  the  danger  of  a 
smallpox  epidemic  in  Atlanta  threatened  to  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  mass  meeting.  As  far  back  as  February  young  Albert  Cox 
of  LaGrange  had  v’arned  Dr.  Felton  that  “something  new”  must 
be  done  if  the  old  Whig  element  was  to  be  brought  into  the  move¬ 
ment.  Even  Mrs.  Felton  was  becoming  discouraged  with  the 
progress  of  the  crusade.*® 

It  was  Emory  Speer  in  Washington,  however,  who  brought 
action  into  the  stalled  game  and  produced  a  showdown,  although 
a  different  showdown  from  the  one  he  had  planned.  Working 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  at  home,  the 
Independent  Congressman  from  the  Ninth  District  wired  Dr. 
Felton  at  Cartersville  the  following  telegram  on  May  14th:  “Have 
sent  you  an  important  telegram  to  the  Markham  House.  It  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Stephens.” 

On  arriving  in  Atlanta,  Felton  found  another  wire  from  Speer 
awaiting  him:  “I  hope  the  committee  of  Independent  democrats 
who  meet  Monday  will  recommend  Mr.  Stephens  as  the  people’s 
candidate  for  Governor.  I  know  positively  he  will  not  reject  such 
recommendation  &  that  if  elected  he  will  be  governor  of  all  the 
people  without  regard  to  party.  He  will  be  controlled  by  no  ring.” 

Jubilantly  the  meeting  issued  an  announcement,  carried  by  the 
Independent  press  and  some  of  the  Bourbon  dailies,  that  the  mass 
meeting  for  June  i  had  been  called  off  because  its  purpose  had 
been  largely  accomplished.  The  “incorruptible  statesman,  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,”  was  recommended  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  for  their  next  governor.  Dr.  Felton  then  wired  Speer 
of  the  action  taken  and  predicted  that  Stephens  would  sweep 
the  state.®® 

Invalided  by  a  sprained  ankle,  the  “candidate”  wrote  both  the 
Feltons  on  May  18.  Cautiously  and  unenthusiastically  he  thanked 
the  Doctor  for  managing  “matters  at  Atlanta  last  Monday  admira¬ 
bly,  looking  as  I  conceive  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state.”  He 

19.  Henry  Farrow  to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  May  8,  1882;  James  Longstreet  to 
Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  May  8,  1882;  Henry  Farrow  to  R.  L.  Felton,  April  24,  1882; 
A.  H.  Cox  to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton,  February  29,  1882. 

20.  Telegrams,  May  14,  from  Emory  Speer  to  Dr.  Wm.  Felton  and  from 
Dr.  Wm.  Felton  to  Emory  Speer,  in  Felton  Collection;  Savannah  Morning 
News,  May  18,  1882;  Cartersville  Free  Press,  May  18,  1882. 
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repeated  this  observation  to  Mrs.  Felton,  but  added  sadly:  “How 
it  will  all  end,  even  in  case  my  health  should  improve,  1  do  not 
know.” 

But  Evan  Howell,  publisher  of  the  Constitution  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Qimmittee,  was  determined 
that  “it”’  should  end  in  a  complete  Bourbon  victory.  His  com¬ 
mittee  met  on  May  i8,  and  the  following  day  he  wrote  Stephens 
a  letter  which  left  the  old  man  no  choice  but  to  choose. 

Howell  began  with  the  assurance  that  in  the  light  of  their 
“previous  conversation”  he  knew  that  Stephens  could  not  be 
favorable  to  enemies  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  understood  also 
that  Speer  had  intended  his  telegram  as  a  compliment.  All  this, 
said  Howell,  he  had  explained  to  his  committee,  but  the  members 
remained  firm  in  their  conviction  that  unless  Stephens  made  a 
public  statement  to  that  effect  he  could  hardly  be  nominated.  The 
candidate  should  immediately  give  Richardson  an  interview  or 
send  a  letter  to  the  Constitution  explaining  his  position.  “If  you 
come  out  plainly,  as  you  talked  to  me,  I  can  see  no  possible  chance 
to  beat  you,  and  after  your  election  as  Gov.  if  your  friends  want 
to  elect  you  to  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Senate,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.”  Howell  closed  with  a  courteous 
but  blunt  warning.  “I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  matter,  and  I 
would  not  act  the  part  of  a  friend  if  I  failed  to  notify  you  about 
the  state  of  affairs,  after  our  conversation.” 

The  warning  was  clear  enough  for  Stephens.  On  May  22  he 
“wrote”  a  letter  to  Charles  E.  Smith  of  Washington,  Ga.  The 
letter,  by  some  miracle  of  transmission,  appeared  in  next  day’s 
Constitution.  A  definite  commitment  had  finally  been  wrung 
from  the  old,  pain-wracked  statesman.  “When  asked  the  question 
whether  1  would  allow  my  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
this  office  at  the  next  election  against  the  nomination  of  another 
by  the  democratic  state  convention  to  assemble  on  the  19th  of 
July  next;  my  uniform  answer  has  been:  ‘I  would  not.’  ” 

As  to  a  telegram  from  him  to  the  Independents  accepting  their 
nomination,  Stephens  declared:  “It  is  utterly  untrue  that  I  ever 
sent  any  such  telegram  or  authorized  it  being  sent  by  anyone.” 

Dr.  Felton  rushed  to  Speer’s  defense  with  a  letter  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  quoting  Stephens  letter  on  his  recommendation  by  the 
Independents.  But  Speer  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with  the 
nominee-to-be  of  the  Bourbons.  Unconvincingly  he  explained 
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that  the  wire  which  Stephens  denied  sending  was  one  which  a 
Western  newspaper  reported  he  had  sent  to  Atlanta  accepting  the 
Independents’  nomination.  Speer  assured  the  public  that  there  was 
no  quarrel  between  himself  and  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  Old  Com¬ 
moner  appended  one  of  his  evasive  confirmations:  “The  above  is 
substantially  true.  What  Mr.  Speer  telegraphed  Dr.  Felton  is 
strictly  true,  though  not  by  authority  from  me.  There  is  no  issue 
between  Mr.  Speer  and  me.”^^ 

It  would  be  easy,  and  perhaps  too  cruel,  to  indict  the  con¬ 
fused,  old  neurotic  with  duplicity.  Speer’s  wire,  which  Stephens 
affirmed  to  be  “strictly  true”  stated  without  reservation  that  he 
would  not  reject  the  recommendation  of  the  Independents;  his 
letter  to  Smith  said  he  would  never  run  against  a  candidate  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  Stephens’  high  in¬ 
dependent  principles,  which  he  had  voiced  for  years,  could  not 
curb  his  desire  to  end  his  political  career  in  some  larger  office. 
Since  i860  he  had  continuously  endured  frustrations.  He  had 
found  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Qinfederacy  unbearable.  He 
had  been  unable  to  stem  the  movement  of  Georgia’s  Democrats 
towards  Horace  Greeley  in  1872.  His  loss  of  the  Senate  race  still 
rankled.  Finally  returning  to  his  old  Congressional  seat  he  had 
been  forced  to  watch  his  great  adversaries  of  the  past.  Hill,  Gor¬ 
don,  and  even  Brown,  move  in  and  out  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Congress.  Now  in  his  old  age  he  could  be  assured  of  the  governor¬ 
ship— perhaps,  even  more— if  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  Wearily  he  signed  his  recantation. 

The  Bourbons  regained  complete  control  of  the  state.  Gartrell 
carried  only  six  counties,  and  both  Felton  and  Speer,  the  latter 
clinging  desperately  to  Stephens’  coat-tails,  were  defeated.  The 
Independent  Movement  in  Georgia  was  killed,  although  some  of 
its  principles  and  followers  would  be  revived  by  the  Populism 
of  the  next  decade.  It  would  not  be  accurate,  however,  to  say 
that  Stephens  delivered  the  death  blow.  The  vote-getting  power 
of  his  name  was  merely  borrowed  by  the  Bourbons  to  insure  an 
election  they  would  almost  surely  have  won  without  him  if  they 
could  have  been  certain  he  would  remain  neutral.  Even  had  he 
dared  to  run  solely  as  an  Independent  candidate  and  been  elected, 
he  was  too  feeble,  mentally  and  physically,  to  have  given  that 


21.  Atlanta  Constitution,  May  27.  28,  1882. 
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party  the  leadership  it  so  badly  needed.  His  pathetic  administra¬ 
tion  demonstrated  that  he  should  have  kept  his  promise  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  his  Congressional  term.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  by  1882  the  Independent  Movement  was  doomed, 
no  matter  how  sudden  or  slow  its  death  was.  As  a  leading  South¬ 
ern  historian  has  said:  “Once  the  color  line  was  firmly  drawn 
and  the  charge  of  an  Independent  alliance  with  the  Republicans 
fixed  in  the  public  mind,  the  third  party  had  little  chance.”^^ 

It  is  unlikely  that  Stephens  derived  much  satisfaction  from 
his  campaign  or  his  victory.  Throughout  the  contest  the  leading 
Bourbon  dailies  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  their  candidate.  Old 
friends,  such  as  Hook,  Willingham,  and  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller, 
supported  him  sadly,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  father  refusing  to 
desert  an  erring  son.  Dr.  Felton  gave  his  vote  to  the  man  he  had 
recommended,  but  in  his  own  speeches  continued  to  point  out  the 
discrepancy  berw'een  the  past  and  present  statements  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  candidate.^® 

Rebecca  Felton,  alone,  refused  to  compromise.  Hearing  that 
Stephens  was  planning  to  speak  in  the  Doctor’s  district,  she  im¬ 
mediately  warned  him  that  if  he  appeared  in  the  “Bloody  Sev¬ 
enth,”  she  would  publish  some  of  his  letters  to  her  which  he 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  remain  unpublished.  He  heeded  the 
warning.  When  he  attacked  the  Independents  in  an  Atlanta  speech, 
she  wired  him  a  point-blank  question:  “Are  you  correctly  re¬ 
ported  in  today’s  Constitution?  Please  reply  now.”  There  is  no 
evidence  that  her  wire  received  an  answer.^^ 

The  year  1882  did  not  prove  a  happy  one  for  Mrs.  Felton. 
It  is  doubtful,  also,  that  Stephens,  in  the  few  months  of  life  left 
him,  considered  it  a  year  of  triumph. 


22.  C.  Vann  Woodward.  Origins  of  the  A' etc  South  (Baton  Rouge.  1952), 
106. 

23.  Augusta  Chronicle,  quoted  in  the  Cartersville  Free  Press,  June  29, 
1882;  Macon  Telegraph,  quoted  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  27,  1882; 
W.  T.  Wofford  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  September  9,  1882.  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller  to 
Dr.  Felton,  May  25,  1882. 

24.  R.  L.  Felton,  Memoirs,  374;  R.  L.  Felton  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  Septem- 


Judge  William  Wyatt  Poulan  of 
Worth  County,  Georgia 

By  Stellanova  Osborn* 

Poulan,  second  town  in  size  in  Worth  Q)unty,  was  settled 
about  1877.  Its  name  was  taken  from  that  of  Judge  William  W. 
Poulan. 

William  Wyatt  Poulan,  farmer,  tax  collector  for  the  15th  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia,  and  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Worth  Coun¬ 
ty  from  January  10,  1861,  to  1862,  was  bom  near  the  banks  of 
Tar  River,  Nash  County,  North  Carolina,  December  15,  1812. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  he  was  brought  to  Georgia.  He 
died  near  Poulan,  January  21,  1895,  ^nd  was  buried  in  the  Poulan 
cemetery.  The  Kimble  plot  is  neighbor  to  his  grave. 

According  to  the  recollection  of  his  grandson,  Charles  Poulan 
Sumner,  who  lives,  in  1954,  on  the  farm  out  of  Sumner  in  Worth 
County  where  his  grandfather  died.  Judge  Poulan  was  tall  (six 
feet  one  inch)  and  fair,  with  blue  eyes.  His  memory  was  remark¬ 
able.  He  had  traveled  a  good  deal  in  the  West  and  always  intended 
to  go  back  but  never  did. 

Judge  Poulan’s  father  and  mother  are  thought  to  have  been 
immigrants,  according  to  Charles  Poulan  Sumner.  It  is  known 
that  John  Poulan  was  born  December  25,  1786;  that  his  first 
wife’s  name  was  Jennie;  and  that  his  second  wife,  Nancy,  was 
an  Iwans.  There  is  the  belief  that  John  Poulan’s  ancestors  came 
from  Poland;  that  Nancy  was  at  least  part  French,  also  that  she 
and  her  mother  were  Swedish  women.  The  name  Iwans  could  be 
Evans  which  would  mean  that  she  was  at  least  part  Welsh.  All 
this  is  misty.  Nancy  died  August  19,  1832.  Jonn  Poulan  died 
March  16,  1842,  aged  55  years,  2  months  and  19  days.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  12  years.  Both  of  them 
are  buried  at  Alford’s  switch  near  Parkerville  on  the  Georgia, 
Ashbum,  Sylvester  &  Camilla  railway,  on  land  once  owned  by 

^stellanova  Osborn  (Mrs.  Chase  S.  Osborn)  has  written  on  many  snb- 
jects.  Her  interests  are  worldwide  as  well  as  local  to  “Possum  Poke  in  Pos¬ 
sum  Lane,”  Poulan,  Worth  County,  Georgia,  her  home.  This  article  is  here 
reprinted  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  it  appeared  in  The  8ylve$ter 
Local,  May  20,  1954,  by  permission  of  its  editor  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Sanders. 
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Judge  Poulan,  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  George  Wallace  of  Albany, 
belonging  now  to  Mr.  Elija  Calhoun. 

The  spelling  of  Poulan  also  is  uncertain.  Judge  Poulan’s  com¬ 
mission  as  a  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  the  County  of  Worth, 
issued  at  Milledgeville  in  i86i,  signed  by  Governor  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  is  made  out  to  W.  W.  Poulain.  His  certificate  as  Master 
Mason,  issued  July  7,  1883,  at  McLellans  Mills,  Georgia,  is  in 
the  name  of  W.  W.  Pouland.  Some  of  his  children  in  the  West 
used  a  final  “d.”  Charles  Poulan  Sumner  says  that  the  name  at 
first  had  a  final  “d”  but  Judge  Poulan  knew  that  the  “d”  was  a 
mistake  and  so  began  leaving  it  off.  Among  the  papers  in  Charles 
Sumner’s  possession  is  a  bill  dated  in  1855  at  New  Orleans  made 
out  to  W.  W.  Poulan.  Some  Confederate  depository  certificates 
in  the  years  1864  and  1865  bear  his  signature,  W.  W.  Poulan.  The 
spelling  Poulan  appears  in  two  important  documents— a  certified 
copy  of  his  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  made 
in  the  County  of  Irwin,  September  16,  1865;  and  a  permit  to 
retain  and  bear  arms  for  sporting  purposes,  countersigned  by  Lt. 
Col.  Giles  Bush  of  the  147th  Illinois  Infantry,  commanding  the 
post  at  Albany,  September  25,  1865. 

Judge  Poulan  married  three  times.  The  first  two  wives  were 
sisters.  With  Kizzy  Chestnutt  (born  August  16,  1819)  he  went 
to  Louisiana.  They  had  six  children.  When  she  died  he  rode  horse¬ 
back  home  to  Georgia  to  settle  the  estate  of  her  father.  Then  he 
married  Mary  Ann  Chestnutt  (bom  August  15,  1815),  grand¬ 
mother  of  Charles  Poulan  Sumner. 

Some  of  the  children  of  Judge  Poulan  and  Kizzie  Chesmutt 
Poulan  were  still  alive,  in  the  West,  in  1923,  when  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner’s  mother  visited  there.  Nancy  Poulan  Parker  and  Peter  Bal¬ 
lard  Poulan  (bom  1851)  were  living  near  Pitteway,  Robertson 
County,  Texas;  Mary  Poulan  Ricks  (born  1842)  was  near  Willow 
City,  Gillespie  County,  Texas.  One  was  dead.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Lu  Poulan,  married  Jim  Dooley  in  Indian  Territory 
[Oklahoma],  moved  to  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  then  back  to  Indian 
Territory,  where  she  died,  at  Reck,  near  Ardmore.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  cattleman. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  came,  W.  W.  Poulan  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Too  delicate  for  active  service, 
he  was  used  as  a  drill  sergeant,  training  soldiers  in  Atlanta.  He 
became  sick  on  the  drill  field  and  was  sent  home.  According  to 
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the  Muster  Roll  of  Worth  Q)unty  Rebels,  First  Sergeant  W.  W. 
Poulan  enlisted  March  4,  1862,  with  Company  B  of  the  Georgia 
loth,  under  Captain  Daniel  Henderson,  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  in  1862  on  account  of  being  over  age.  According  to 
Charles  Poulan  Sumner,  his  grandfather  came  home  with  typhoid 
fever.  After  his  recovery  he  was  made  collector  of  state  and 
county  taxes  for  Worth  and  Irwin  counties.  He  lived  near  the 
Thigpen  Trail. 

The  story  goes  that  when  word  came  that  Sherman’s  men  were 
coming  through  here,  and  he  had  a  chance  to  sw^  farms  with  a 
man  in  Irwin  County,  thinking  he  could  not  afford  to  let  the 
Northern  soldiers  romp  over  what  he  had,  he  made  the  trade  and 
lived  for  nine  years  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  Irwinville 
where  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured.  A  man  named  Fortner  took 
the  place  on  which  he  had  lived  near  the  Thigpen  Trail. 

Surely  this  comment  about  running  away  from  Sherman  is  a 
bit  of  humor.  He  moved,  apparently,  in  1862;  Sherman  did  not 
enter  Georgia  until  1864. 

The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ocmulgee  had  been  settled  by 
white  people,  in  many  cases  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Following  the  treaty  of  1821,  the  Indians  moved  across  that  river 
to  the  land  west  of  it.  W.  W.  Poulan  hunted  with  the  Indians. 
As  the  white  men  encroached  upon  their  land,  the  Indians  began 
to  be  resentful  and  to  cause  trouble.  The  settlers  then  ran  the 
Indians  out.  In  a  skirmish  at  W’avering  Ponds  near  Isabella,  Wil¬ 
liam  Poulan  captured  an  Indian  woman  and  two  children  and 
turned  them  over  to  a  fort  at  or  near  Bainbridge. 

Something  might  be  said  here  about  the  Chestnutts.  They  were 
blue-eyed  Irish  and  Primitive  Baptists,  according  to  Charles  P. 
Sumner;  they  came  from  near  the  Neuse  River,  Sampson  County, 
North  Carolina,  when  the  children  were  small,  settling  first  in 
Thomas  County.  The  mother  was  Sarah  Pew.  At  their  death,  in 
Worth  County,  they  were  buried  on  what  is  known  as  the  Watson 
place,  once  the  Chestnutt  place,  in  the  Chestnutt  cemetery.  In 
addition  to  the  two  daughters  who  were  married  to  Judge  Poulan, 
there  were  four  boys:  Harry  William,  who  married  Judge  Poulan’s 
youngest  sister  “Patsy”  (Martha  Herret,  bom  February  4,  1815), 
Walter  Marlie,  (Dharlie  King,  and  Jake.  Jake  did  not  marry.  He 
died  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Eliza  Jane,  the  only  child  of  William  Wyatt  Poulan  and  Mary 
Ann  Chesmutt  Poulan,  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Parkervillc  Feb- 
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ruary  2,  1857.  She  was  five  years  old  when  she  was  taken  by  her 
father  to  Irwin  Q)unty;  and  fourteen  when  they  moved  back,  to 
the  old  Porter  Place,  where  she  was  married  to  James  Buchanan 
Sumner,  January  4,  1877.  She  died  October  ii,  1947,  at  the  age 
of  90  years,  8  months,  and  9  days,  and  is  buried  in  the  Poulan 
cemetery.  Her  grave,  unmarked,  is  between  the  grave  of  W.  W. 
Poulan  and  the  Kimble  plot.  Their  first  child,  Mary  Ann  Sumner, 
lived  only  three  days,  November  10  to  13,  1877.  Another  child, 
bom  April  9,  1884,  lived  only  an  hour.  Her  husband,  James  B. 
Sumner  (born  August  25,  1857)  died  on  his  farm  five  miles  north 
of  Sumner,  four  miles  east  of  Shingler,  February  6,  1886,  aged 
28  years,  5  months,  19  days. 

The  one  surviving  child  of  Eliza  Poulan  Sumner  and  James  B. 
Sumner,  Charles  Poulan  Sumner,  was  bom  June  3,  1880,  on  his 
father’s  farm,  where  he  was  living  in  1954.  He  married  Nettie 
Souter  (born  July  29,  1883).  One  of  their  children,  stillborn,  is 
buried  between  his  grandfather.  Judge  Poulan,  and  his  mother, 
Eliza  Poulan  Sumner,  in  the  Poulan  cemetery.  Other  children 
of  Charles  Poulan  Sumner  living  in  1954  were  Charles  Gordon 
Sumner  of  Tifton;  Johnnie  Wyatt  Sumner,  who  lived  with  his 
father;  Roland  Ashton  Sumner,  who  lived  in  Sylvester;  and 
Florence  Sumner  Rice  of  Moultrie. 

Judge  Poulan’s  third  wife  was  Mary  Ann  Brooks.  The  date  of 
their  marriage  is  not  known  but  they  were  married  a  long  while 
before  she  died.  They  had  a  place  in  Poulan,  across  the  railroad, 
since  then  known  as  the  Sam  Harper  place:  a  two-acre  patch 
and  house.  After  she  died  the  place  was  sold  to  Sam  Harper,  and 
Judge  Poulan  moved  to  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Eliza  Poulan 
Sumner.  Mary  Ann  Brooks  Poulan  was  buried  on  the  Joe  M. 
Sumner  farm  near  Sumner,  Georgia. 

Judge  Poulan’s  farm  was  here  before  the  coming  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  which  brought  John  G.  McPhaul.  John  G.  McPhaul  really 
started  the  town  by  establishing  the  first  business:  a  sawmill  and 
turpentine  still.  It  was  John  G.  McPhaul  who  named  it  Poulan, 
says  Charles  P.  Sumner.  The  town  of  Sumner  was  named  for 
Uncle  Jack  Sumner. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Sumner  rode  on  the  Shingler  float  in  the  recent 
W’orth  County  Centennial  parade,  wearing  a  bonnet  that  belonged 
to  her  husband’s  grandmother,  Mary  Ann  Poulan,  wife  of  Judge 
Poulan  for  whom  Poulan  was  named. 
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THE  PAPERS  OF  LACHLAN  McINTOSH,  1774-1799 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  IV 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 

’"''Copy  of  Letter  of  i8th.  &.  21st.  July  to  James  Hume 
Esqr.  An.  Gen.  concerning  the  Murder  of  A.  Simplef'^ 

Darien  in  St.  Andrews  Parish  19th.  July  1774. 
Sir  Inclosed  1  send  you  Inquisition  upon  the  Body  of  Anderson 
Simpler  late  of  St.  Davids  Parish  planter  was  cruely  murdered 
yesterday  i8th.  Insta.  upon  Broton  Island  in  this  Parish  &  also  the 
Recognizance  of  Jonathan  Beal  one  of  the  Evidences  who  is  the  only 
one  brought  before  me  yet.  I  have  Summoned  two  others  David 
Wallace  &  Zachariah  Horen  or  Oren  both  of  St  Davids  parish  who 
are  very  material  ones  but  they  have  not  appeared  yet.  1  am  Sir  &ca. 

L  M. 

2 1  St.  July  1774. 

Sir,  Since  the  above  Jessiah  Barrington  was  brought  before  me  & 
brought  two  Witnesses  Toms  Read  &  William  Williams  Junr.  with 
him  whom  1  was  realy  at  a  Loss  whether  to  admit  as  Evidences  as 
they  were  in  his  Company  during  the  whole  Transaction  &  neither 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Mischief  or  Secure  the  perpetrators  after 
it  was  Commited  but  I  send  you  inclosed  their  Examinations  &  Recog¬ 
nizances  to  do  with  as  you  please.  1  am  Sir 

Yr  Hble  Servt. 

L  McIntosh 

To  the  Honle.  James  Hume  F.sqr.  Att\".  Genl. 

Per  Geo  McIntosh  Esqr. 


•Mrs.  Hawes  is  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

1.  When  headings  of  these  papers  are  given  in  quotation  marks,  they 
are  the  headings  given  them  by  General  McIntosh  in  a  note  on  the  back. 
Unless  otherwise  stated  the  papers  are  in  the  hand  of  McIntosh.  This  paper 
is  in  an  unknown  band. 
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Resolutions  of  St.  Andrev)s  Parish.^ 

St.  Andrews  Parish  Georgia  Thursday  29th.  June  1775 

The  Freemen  Freeholders  &  Inhabitants  of  the  Lower  District  of 
this  Parish  Convened  together  this  Day  at  the  Meeting  House  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Publick  Notice)  having  Maturely  Considered  the  Dis¬ 
putes  Existing  between  Great  Britain  &  America  &  in  order  to  oppose 
as  much  as  in  them  Lies  the  alarming  Claim  &  pretensions  of  the 
former  they  have  chose  Lachlan  McIntosh,  William  Mckintosh, 
George  Thread  Craft,  John  Wereat,  Roderick  Mckintosh,  John  With¬ 
erspoon,  George  Mckintosh,  Allan  Stuart,  John  Mckintosh,  &  Ray¬ 
mond  Demeree;  or  any  one  [or]  more  of  them  to  represent  the  Lower 
District  of  this  Parish  in  a  General  Provincial  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Savannah  on  Tuesday  the  4th.  July  next  to  Consider  &  Determin 
upon  the  properest  means  for  that  purpose. 

By  order  of  the  Meeting 

Lachlan  Mckintosh  Chairman 

McIntosh  to  General  Lee^ 

Sir,  Since  1  came  to  Savannah  we  hear  from  the  Southward  that  a 
Number  of  Regulars  &  Indians  to  the  amount  of  5  or  Six  hundred 
are  come  from  St.  Augustin  to  the  River  St.  Marys  with  Intention 
it  is  Said  to  cross  that  River  &  enter  this  Province.  A  party  of  Militia 
were  ordered  in  Consequence  of  this  Inteligence  to  asist  the  Rangers 
in  repelling  them  from  whom  we  had  no  Accot.  yet,  and  the  out 
Detachments  of  my  Battalion  brought  in  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Town,  least  the  attempt  from  the  Southard  may  be  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate,  &  Co-operate  with  an  attact  from  Sea,  which  Seems  probable. 
We  are  further  informed  that  some  of  the  foreign  Troops  are  lately 
arived  in  St.  Augustin,  that  they  have  many  Indians  there  also  who 
are  regularly  trained  every  Day.  This  I  thought  proper  to  mention 
to  your  Excelly.  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  Judge  of  the  Enemys 
Intention  by  Comparing  their  motions  here  with  their  Manoevres 
in  Carolina. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  particular  orders  on  this  &  eveiy" 
other  matter  that  occurs,  and  have  the  Honor  to  be  your  Excellys. 

Most  obt.  Hble  Servt. 

Lachn.  McIntosh. 


2.  In  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  This  letter  Is  owned  by  the  Lachlan  McIntosh  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Savannah,  and  is  deposited  with  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society.  It  is  published  here  with  permission  of  the  Chapter. 
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His  Excelly.  Genl.  Lee. 

Savannah  in  Georgia  7th.  July  1776 
The  bearer  of  this  is  Lieutt.  Colo.  Elbert  of  the  Georgia  Conti¬ 
nental  Battalion. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  an  accot.  is  just  reed,  per  Express  that  the 
Indians  has  killed  one  Capt.  Smith  &  his  Family  on  little  River  abot. 
150  Miles  west  of  this  Town,  and  have  taken  several  Familys  Pris¬ 
oners  at  &  near  Keeowie,  Fort  Prince  George  &  carry^ed  them  over 
the  Hills  to  [illegible]  Stewarts  Commissary. 

[Endorsed:] 

To  His  Excelly.  Charles  Lee  Esqr. 

Major  General  &  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces  in 
the  Southern  District 
Charlestown  So.  Carolina 
Pr.  Favo.  Lieutt.  Colo.  Elbert. 

''Son  Lacklan  2 2d.  July  7776” 

Darien  July  2  2d.  1776^ 

Dear  Father  I  received  your  Orders  by  Ensign  Morrison  Dated 
July  13th.  with  a  Command  of  24  Men  with  the  Sergeant  and  two 
Corporals,  two  of  the  Men  By  name  Gray  and  Martin,  Deserted 
from  Morrison  on  the  Road.  I  arrived  home  the  Second  Day  after  I 
left  vou,  and  found  all  the  family  in  perfect  Health,  Plantation  Busi¬ 
ness  going  on  very  well.  Osburn  has  not  been  to  Visit  us  vet,  nor  am 
I  the  least  affraid  of  him  now,  as  I  am  sure  our  20  Men  can  Cope 
with  his  Co.  at  any  time.  James  Baillie  before  I  came  home,  had  moved 
all  the  Wenches,  and  Children  up  to  Cathead  and  makes  the  fellows 
at  night  sleep  over  at  new  hope.  I  fancy  Osbum  can  do  him  no 
other  Damage  than  Burning  the  Houses  upon  the  Island,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  hinder,  if  I  have  the  least  Warning  of  his  being 
there. 

The  Children  comes  on  very  ffast  indeed  with  their  Shooling. 
Geor[g]e  mends  Dailev  in  his  writing  and  reading.  Henry,  and 
Hetty  can  spell  prettv’  well.  They  are  verry  much  in  Want  of  some 

4.  This  and  the  following  four  letters  are  in  the  hand  of  Lachlan  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Jr.,  son  of  General  McIntosh.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Major  in  the 
Georgia  Line  and  died  February  15,  1783,  at  the  age  of  25  in  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  while  conducting  his  mother  and  family  home  to  Savannah  after 
long  exlie.  He  had  been  in  the  Continental  service  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  serving  at  various  times  as  aide  to  his  father  and  to  Major-General 
Baron  von  Steuben.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  General  Washington 
Inspector  General  of  the  Western  Department  where  he  acted  also  as  Deputy 
Adjutant  General.  (The  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  February  27,  1783.) 
He  has  often  been  confused  with  Lachlan  McIntosh,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  brother,  William. 
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Spelling  Books,  or  Primers,  it  went  entirely  out  of  my  Head,  when 
I  was  comeing  out  of  Town,  or  1  should  have  Supply ed  them  with 
that  article;  if  you  would  send  Billey  to  one  Mills’s  on  the  Bay  he 
may  get  some  Primers,  as  for  Spelling  Books  there  is  none  to  be  had 
in  Town.  Wee  have  a  verry  fine  Crop  of  rice  upon  the  ground,  the 
field  below  the  House  is  under  Water,  and  all  Shooting  out.  wee  have 
not  let  Water  into  the  other  field  yet,  but  shall  in  a  couple  of  Days. 
The  Com  is  pretty  good,  but  the  potatoes  are  but  poor.  The  Negroes 
are  now  getting  Stuff  for  a  Bam.  Squared  Loggs  20  feet  by  30.  long. 

I  have  got  Camil  Laciter  to  put  them  up  for  me  he  will  begin  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  Week.  I  have  no  more  to  acquaint  you  of  at 
present.  I  am 

Your  affectionate  Son 
Lachn  McKintosh  Junior 

[Endorsed:] 

Colonel  Lachlan  McKintosh 
Savannah 
Per  favour 

“Sow  Lack's  Letter  I’jth.  July 

Darien  July  27th.  1776® 

Dear  Father.  I  received  your  Letter  Yesterday  Evening  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Law,  Express.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Bradshaw  had  not  come 
to  Town,  as  I  kept  him  hear  no  time,  however  by  enquiring  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Law,  he  told  me  that  he  came  in  Town,  the  Evening  he  sat 
out.  I  hope  he  delivered  you  my  Letter  safe  wherin  I  acquainted  you 
fully  of  every  transaction  both  publick,  and  private  at  Darien.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  by  your  Letter  that  Osbum  has  got  safe  over  the 
Barr.  I  was  in  hopes  Captain  Bowen  if  he  did  not  take  him,  would 
damage  his  Vessels  very  much.  He  has  not  been  up  this  river  yet.  How¬ 
ever  I  shall  keep  as  strict  a  Guard  as  If  I  expected  him  Hourly,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  get  some  tmstv  [word  torn  off]  down  at  Fred¬ 
erica  that  will  inform  me  if  he  should  come  that  Way.  I  am  sorry 
vou  can’t  take  a  step  home  at  this  time,  however  it  was  a  thing  im¬ 
possible  as  vou  expected  General  Lee,  and  another  Battalion  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Troops.  1  should  like  much  to  be  there,  at  the  time  of  their 
comeing  in,  they  will  make  a  fine  show.  The  family  are  all  verry 
hearty. 

I  remain  Dr.  Father 

Your  affectio[na]te  Son 
Lachn.  McKintosh  Jr. 

5.  Bears  list  in  General  McIntosh’s  hand:  “Field  piece,  ps.  Linnen,  Old 
Baker,  John  Lorlck,  Breetches,  Chair.” 
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P5.  The  G>mmand  are  verry  well  satisfied  quite  contented  with 
their  rations.  I  have  given  them  half  a  pint  of  Rum  every  other  Day 
since  they  came  here,  but  I  intend  for  the  future  to  give  them  but 
every  third  day.  They  were  sent  of  here  without  C^tridgc  Boxes, 
they  are  obliged  to  put  their  Catridges  in  their  pockets  which  makes  it 
verry  inconvenient. 

[Endorsed:] 

Colonel  Lachlan  McKintosh 
Savannah 

by  Express  Serjent.  Law 

“Sow  Lachlan  14th.  Augt.  7775” 

Darien  Alatamaha  14th.  August  1776 
Dear  Father.  1  received  Your  Letter  of  the  loth.  Instant  I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  are  disappointed  in  coming  home,  as  wee  have 
been  expecting  you  for  this  Week  past,  however  wee  shall  look  for 
you  dailey.  1  am  happy  to  find  the  Colonys  have  at  last  proclaimed 
a  Free  and  Independent  States— let  us  have  no  more  of  British  Tyranny. 

As  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  send  a  command  to  relieve  me, 

I  am  verry  well  satisfied  as  I  find  all  the  Command  excepting  three 
or  four  are  quite  contented  to  stay  another  month.  The  only  thing 
I  have  to  complain  of,  is  that  a  Detachment  of  Men  should  be  sent 
to  so  dangerous  a  post  as  this,  without  a  plenU'^  of  Amunition.  I  have 
but  a  small  Kegg  of  Catridges  Lieut.  Handley  Brought  here,  not 
more  than  5  or  6  rounds  at  most  apiece  for  the  men  and  not  one 
single  man  has  a  Catridge  Box.  Wee  had  an  alarm  a  few  days  ago.  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  their  Amunition  in  their  pockets,  which  was 
verry  unhandy  in  case  they  had  been  engaged,  however  1  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  out  another  month  with  what  amuni[tionl  I  have. 

I  believe  wee  sham  be  in  Want  as  I  may  get  some  powder  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Thredcraft  belonging  to  the  militia  in  case  of  necessity.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  heard  before  now  that  Colonel  Laurens’s  overseer  at  N.  hope 
George  Aaron  has  run  away  carr^’^ed  5  of  Colonel  Laurens’s  Negroes, 
Uncle  Williams  Negroe  fellow  Oskar,  and  5  or  6  of  his  best  Horses, 
robbed  poor  James  Baillie  of  every  ragg  of  his  wearing  apparell. 
James  Baillie  with  eight  or  ten  of  the  militia  went  immediately  in 
persuit  of  him,  but  it  answered  no  affect,  he  got  safe  into  Florida. 
Baillie  is  now  moving  the  rice  from  New  hope  up  to  Darien,  and  1 
believe  he  will  move  the  Negroes  likewise.  I  advised  him  to  do  it, 
as  I  thought  Colonel  Laurens’s  Inter  [es]t  not  at  all  safe  there,  since 
Aron  went  away  and  it  wou’d  be  impossible  for  Baillie  to  give  me 
timely  notice  in  case  he  would  attempt  to  robb  a  second  time.  I 
shall  consult  with  the  Commissioner,  and  get  the  Negroes  doing 
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something  about  the  Fort,  is  better  than  they  should  be  Idle.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  put  a  guard  at  Billey  Clarks  or  Creightons  Island. 

My  Mother  and  all  the  Children  are  verry  well,  excepting  Hetty 
she  has  had  the  fever  for  some  days  past,  but  is  getting  better  again. 
Inclosed  1  send  you  some  of  George’s  writing,  he  and  Henry  comes 
on  verry  fast  in  their  Schooling,  their  Master  takes  great  pains  with 
them.  Wee  have  as  fine  a  Crop  of  rice  as  you  wou’d  ever  desire  to 
see,  wee  shall  have  some  fit  to  cutt  in  less  than  three  Weeks.  Since 
I  wrote  you  last  wee  have  had  most  of  the  Negroes  employed  in 
getting  stuff  for  a  Bam.  I  have  got  Camil  Laciter  to  Build  it,  he 
will  fmish  it  in  a  Week  or  ten  Days  more.  I  am  at  a  Loss  what  to 
put  the  Negroes  about  now,  without  it  is  to  clear  a  new  Com  field 
betwixt  this  and  Darien.  1  have  nothing  to  acquaint  you  of  more. 
I  remain  Dr.  Father 

Your  affectionate  So[n] 

Lachn.  McKintosh  Jr. 

I  delivered  the  two  necklesses  to  my  Mother  and  Hetty  they  are 
verry  fond  of  them  being  American  produce. 

P.S.  The  White  Maire  Serjeant  Law  rode  here,  took  the  stagers 
a  few  Days  after  he  went  away  and  died.  I  wish  you  could  send  [my] 
Horse  home  as  he  is  much  wanted. 

[Endorsed:] 

Colonel  Lachn.  McKintosh 
Savannah 

Per  favour  Lieut.  Cuthbert 

Lachlan  24th.  August  /77<5” 

Alatamaha  August  24th.  1776 

Dear  Father  The  Unhealthy  Situation  of  my  Command  Just  now, 
obliges  me  to  send  an  Express  to  acquaint  you.  I  have  now  Six  or 
Seven  Extreem  ill  with  a  verry  Violant  kind  fever,  they  have  no 
I[n]termission  at  all  Scarcely  and  last  night  one  of  them  a  little 
Scotch  Boy  died.  I  can  assure  you  Sir  it  was  not  the  want  of  care 
occasioned  his  Death;  I  spare  no  pains  or  Expence  attending  the 
poor  fellows  when  they  are  Sick,  and  I  keep  Doctor  Blunt,  con¬ 
tinually  with  them,  I  excuse  him  from  all  duty  upon  that  Account. 
They  seem  to  cry  out  now  for  to  be  relieved,  think  a  change  of  air 
will  be  of  Service  to  them.  However  1  am  in  hopes  no  more  of  them 
will  die,  as  I  give  them  to  Day  plenty  of  the  Dogwood  Bark,  they 
seem  to  be  more  lively  than  they  were  yesterday. 

I  remain  Dr.  Father 
Your  affectte. 

Lachn.  McKintosh  Jr. 
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My  Mother  and  the  Children  are  all  well  and  desires  to  be  remimber 
to  you. 

If  you  cant  relieve  them  they  say  if  they  cou’d  get  some  Cloths 
they  would  be  satisfied  some  of  them  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  I 
can  assure  you  have  not  wherewith  to  hide  their  Nakedness 

I  am  as  before 
L.M. 


Lachlan  McIntosh  Jr.  to  his  Father. 

[August,  1776] 

The  Gray  maire  the  Express  rode,  fagg’d  very  much  by  the  time 
she  got  here.  I  did  intend  last  night  to  let  my  Horse  go  in  her 
rome  [room],  but  was  obliged  to  do  it  this  morning  as  she  got  out 
of  the  Way  and  as  the  Express  has  been  almost  three  Days  coming 
from  Savannah.  I  could  not  think  of  keeping  him  longer  than  last 
night.  I  shall  look  up  the  mair  this  morning  &  acquaint  you  by  my 
next  Letter  how  1  like  her.  I  believe  her  to  be  a  verry  good  Creature. 

I  am  yours,  &ca. 

L.  Mackintosh  Jr. 


'’^'Resolve  of  the  St.  Andrezcs  Parochial  Committee  loth  Sept. 

nxth.  List  of  Torys" 

In  Committee  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  the  loth.  September  1776.® 
Whereas  greater  Lenetv,  &  Indulgence  hath  been  shewn  to  the 
people  called  Tory's  in  this  Parish,  than  any  others  of  their  Stamp 
throughout  the  Province,  from  a  natural  reluctance  of  going  to 
extremeties  with  those  we  once  called  our  Eriends,  Neighbours,  & 
nearest  Connections,  &  a  desire  that  they  might  become  sensible  of 
their  Error,  &  that  such  indulgence  would  induce  them  to  join 
heartily  in  the  cause  of  their  Country.  But  unfortunately  we  find 
them  still  to  persist  obstinately  &  determinately  in  their  opinions,  & 
bv  it’s  continuance  grows  into  an  Inveterate  hatred,  &  malice  against 
the  cause  of  America,  &  all  it’s  abettors,  which  threatens  our  own 
safety  especialy  in  this  frontier  &  exposed  Parish  if  those  People 
are  suffered  any  longer  to  go  at  Large.  This  is  evident  by  their  re¬ 
peated  Threats,  their  plans,  and  attempts  upon  those  of  our  fellow 
Citizens,  who  exerted  themselves  most,  &  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  their  Country’s  Cause  not  only  by  the  many  artful  insinua¬ 
tions,  &  schemes  to  bring  them  into  Suspicion,  but  also  against  their 
Lives.  Add  to  this,  the  breach  of  Eaith,  parole  of  honour,  &  the  most 
solemn  Oaths  of  some  of  these  people,  their  Non  submission  to  our 


6.  In  hand  of  John  Wereat. 
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Laws,  refusing  our  Currency  for  the  common  necessaries  of  Life, 
their  positive  &  general  refusal  to  pay  the  fines  laid  on  them  by 
Congress,  Rejoicing  on  every  Prospect  of  the  success  of  our  Enemies 
whether  Civilized  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  or  Savages,  and  their 
gloomy  sullen  Silence  &  Aspects  when  disappointed,  with  many  other 
parts  of  their  Conduct  &  behaviour  to[o]  tedious  &  too  Invidious  to 
enumerate.  We  are  so  far  from  disapproving  the  forbearance  of  our 
predecessors  in  Committee,  towards  these  Men,  as  some  of  Narrow, 
Contracted,  &  designing  views  have  done,  that  we  highly  commend 
their  Humanity  &  Moderation  as  well  as  their  Fortitude,  who  being 
so  few,  stood  forth,  at  the  risque  of  their  Lives,  amidst  such  num¬ 
bers  of  secret  as  well  as  open  professed  Enemies,  untill  they  were 
found  incorrigible.  We  therefore  having  taken  those  reasons  with 
many  other  agravating  curcumstances  into  mature  consideration,  & 
with  the  tenderest  regard  to  that  Freedom  w^e  contend  for,  which 
we  would  not  w’antonly  &  without  the  utmost  Necessity  deprive  any 
one  individual  off.  Do  now',  resolve  that  the  following  Persons,  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  be  immediately  taken  into  safe  Cus¬ 
tody,  &  if  necessaiA'  the  assistance  of  the  Military  requested,  until 
they  take  the  Test,  or  give  satisfactory  Security  to  the  President  & 
Council— that  is  to  say 

Sir  Patrick  Houstoun  Angus  Kenedy  James  Chapman 

Robert  Baillie  Murdock  McLeod  Alexr.  McDonald 

Alexr.  Baillie  Hugh  McKinzie  John  Ryan 

Alexr.  Todd  Donald  McKay  Robert  Grant 

David  Ross  Angus  McKav^  Roderick  McIntosh 

William  Ross  William  Clark  William  Cannon 

John  McDonald  Senr.  Alexr.  Creighton  George  Cannon 

William  McDonald  John  McIntosh  John  Cannon 

John  McDonald  Junr.  Thomas  Young  John  McDonald  mason 
John  Southerland  Archibd.  McDonald 

By  order  of  the  Committee 

signed 

Charles  McDonald,  Chmn. 

St.  Andrews  Parish  loth.  September  1776 
Sir  You  are  requested  to  give  every  asistance  in  your  Power  to 
any  party  of  the  Militia,  in  taking  up  the  people  called  Torys,  in 
this  Parish,  according  to  a  Resolve  of  our  Committee  this  Day. 

To  any  Military  Officer 

Commanding  in  St.  Andrews  Parish 
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^'Copy  Letter  to  President  [Bulloch]  ist.  Novr.  7775”’ 

Sir  I  arrived  here  late  last  night  and  found  people  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  Familvs,  Women,  Children,  &  Luggage  all  along  the  road 
as  1  came,  mooving  different  ways,  [illegible]  as  it  was.  I  believe 
I  have  chiefly  removed  there  fears  and  convinced  many  of  them 
that  they  may  rest  perfectly  Secure  at  their  respective  Homes.  All 
that  I  can  Learn  yet  is  that  a  party  of  people  (whether  White  or 
Indians  or  both  together  is  not  yet  known)  burnt  one  William  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Houses  and  provisions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alta- 
maha,  &  a  nother  party  bum[t]  several  small  Settlements  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  about  Beards  Bluff  on  the  Ceeded  Lands.  1  ordered 
a  party  immediately  to  secure  the  river  up  as  far  as  Ahoopv  part 
of  them  to  cross  the  Alatamaha  at  the  Ford  at  Beards  Bluff  leaving 
the  rest  to  keep  possession  &  fort  them  Selves  at  that  important  pass. 
Two  other  partvs  I  have  ordered  South  of  the  Alatamaha  one  of  them 
to  Scout  up  that  river  untill  they  Join  the  First  &  proceed  to  the 
Southward,  while  the  other  goes  directly  to  Satilla  or  even  over  St. 
Johns  river  if  necessary  so  that  I  think  they  can  hardly  miss  over¬ 
taking  and  chastising  the  fugitives.  I  ordered  a  fourth  party  of 
Horse  Men  to  Camvs  Settlement  upon  Turtle  river  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed  when  I  came  here  that  Captain  Oldis’  in  an  arm’d  Schooner 
with  60  Men  came  aShore  on  Frederica  Island  burnt  one  Whittiers 
Settlement  Killed  some  of  his  Creators  &  sent  some  Boats  up  Turtle 
River  to  Carneys.  I  am  now  getting  Boats  ready  to  send  a  party 
after  them  by  Water  also;  how  necessary  would  one  of  the  Gallies 
or  arm’d  Boats  be  now  if  Stationed  at  the  Devidings  as  I  proposed 
instead  of  Lying  Idle  in  &  about  Sunbury  but  I  hope  wee  will  get 
people  to  know  their  duty  better  &  in  proper  order  soon.  When  wee 
shall  be  able  not  only  to  protect  our  Settlements  but  retaliate  upon 
the  plunderers.  I  prepose  going  in  the  morning  to  Barrington  and 
Beards  Bluff  my^self  to  Direct  the  proceedings  of  Major  Marbuiy^  & 
his  people  whom  I  expect  in  a  few  Days  down  from  the  Western 
Settlements.  All  those  that  I  find  well  Horsed  I  think  to  send  to  the 
Southward  as  they  come  while  the  others  with  the  Detachment  of 
the  Battallion  are  fixing  the  Chain  of  forts  proposed  which  I  appre¬ 
hend  will  keep  our  Smlements  in  perfect  Security  in  future  &  I 
hope  will  meet  with  your  Excellencys  and  the  Councils  approbation. 
One  thing  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  &  should  be  glad  of  your 
direction  as  soon  as  possible  that  is  whether  I  shall  give  orders  to 
our  partys  to  fire  upon  Indians,  they  appear  to  me  either  to  flatter 


7.  In  unknown  hand. 
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our  Enemy s  with  a  Shew  of  Joining  them  in  order  to  get  as  much 
as  they  can,  or  to  restrain  themselves  from  Killing  any  of  us,  while 
they  are  provoking  us  every  other  way  they  can  to  have  the  plea 
of  our  beginning  first  but  surely  Burning  &  Destroying  our  prop¬ 
erty  is  commencing  Hostility  as  much  as  Killing;  on  the  other  Hand 
although  it  is  provoking  to  suffer  these  insults  if  they  are  found  to  be 
guilty,  it  is  a  quere  whether  it  is  not  prudent  to  defer  an  open 
Breach  with  them  untill  wee  are  better  prepared,  but  these  things  1 
leave  to  your  Excellencys  consideration  &  have  the  Honr.  to  be 
yr.  Ex.  &c. 

I  St.  Novr.  1776 

It  appears  to  me  these  partvs  by  Land  &  Water  were  in  concert 
to  attack  us  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  this  will  of>en  our  Eyes  to  see 
the  necessity  of  Evacuating  our  Islands  &  South  of  this  river  as  soon 
as  possible. 

*^Talk  Sent  by  Tom  Gray  to  Indians  2^d.  Deer.  /775”* 

General  McIntosh,  the  head  Man  of  [words  tom  off]  belonging  to 
the  Wise  Men  of  Georgia,  Sends  Talk  to  his  Brothers,  Country 
Men,  Warrioufrs]  &  Head  Men  of  all  the  Creek  Nation. 

Brothers, 

We  in  Georgia,  &  you  red  Men  of  the  Creek  Nation  are,  and 
should  be  one  People,  the  same  Ground  produces  the  Com,  the  Deer 
&  the  Cattle  that  feeds  us,  &  we  look  upon  you  as  Children  of  the 
same  Mother,  we  could  wish  &  desire  that  your  Wise  Men  &  our 
Wise  Men  would  join,  meet,  &  Consult  each  other  in  the  Council 
House.  Your  Warriours  &  our  Warriours  take  up  the  Hatchet  as 
with  one  Hand  to  keep  our  Enemys  the  red  Coats  &  other  people 
over  the  great  Water  out  of  our  Country;  they  want  to  take  our 
Lands  from  us,  &  make  you  &  us  Slaves  to  cut  down  all  the  Trees 
and  work  them,  and  they  pay  John  Stuart  &  other  bad  Men  to  tell 
you  Lyes,  &  Cheat  you,  as  they  paid  our  old  Governor  to  Cheat  us, 
but  our  Wise  Men  knew  him  well,  &  would  not  believe  him.  We  are 
’  sorry  to  hear  some  of  you,  our  Country  Men  &  Brothers,  give  ear 
to  John  Stuart,  Governor  Tonen  [Tonyn],  and  other  bad  People; 
They  cheated  the  Cherokees  with  their  Lyes,  who  were  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  them  &  take  up  the  Hatchet  against  their  Brothers,  & 
Country  Men,  the  Carolinians,  and  now  they  see,  when  they  are 
drove  out  of  their  Country,  like  a  Gang  of  Cattle,  &  their  Com  all 
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destroyed,  that  the  people  over  the  great  Water  cannot  help  them; 
they  are  too  far  off;  their  bigg  Canoes  cannot  [words  tom  off] 
[t]hem,  and  the  few'  that  come,  can  only  [words  tom  off]  in  their 
^stles  &  Strong  Houses,  and  where  [th]ere  is  clear  Ground,  they 
lose  themselves  [am]ong  our  Trees,  &  cannot  fight  as  we  do.  We 
[ha]ve  been  killing  them,  &  beat  them  at  Boston,  New  York,  Charles¬ 
town  &  every  w'here  they  tryed  to  come  aShore  from  their  bigg 
Cannoes  near  two  years,  untill  they  are  now  tired  of  it,  &  going 
back  to  their  own  Country  &  Leave  this  Land  all  to  ourselves. 
Brothers, 

We  Love  you,  &  wish  to  make  you  a  happy  People  a.s  ourselves, 
our  Fathers  who  Settled  this  Land  first  &  your  Fathers  Loved  one 
another,  but  we  are  Sorry  to  See  that  some  of  you  their  Children 
have  forgot  it,  altho’  you  are  bom  in  the  Same  Countiy’  ^vith  us 
you  call  us  Virginians,  you  believe  the  Lyes  that  every  bad  Man 
tells  you  against  us.  your  bad  Men  Steals  our  Horses  our  Cattle  & 
Sett  our  Houses  on  fire,  and  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make 
us  Angry’,  &  take  up  the  Hatchet  against  you.  you  know  we  always 
had  great  patience  &  tryed  to  forget  these  things  as  w'e  w’ished  to 
continue  your  Friends  but  now.  General  McIntosh’s  Warriors  are 
angry  Three  of  your  People  have  killed  some  of  our  People,  &  they 
must  have  Satisfaction.  Our  Warriors  took  them  Prisoners  &  w'anted 
to  kill  them,  but  our  Wise  Men  w’ould  not  Let  them  do  it,  but  keep 
them  untill  all  your  Head  Men  comes  down  to  Savannah  &  do  it 
themselves,®  and  then  make  a  firm  Peace  with  you,  which  will  last 
as  Long  as  the  Sun  Shines  or  the  Waters  Run  [an]d  be  like  one 
People. 

[Words  tom  off]  McIntosh  himself  is  one  of  the  old  People  who 
settled  this  Land  first  with  [words  tom  off]  he  shook  Hands  and 
knew  many  [words  tom  off]  he  Loves  you  their  Children,  [words 
tom  off]  own  Good,  that  you  would  hear  this  Talk  of  his  &  think 
gravely  upon  it,  and  Send  down  [a]  11  the  Head  Men  of  your  Towns 
to  Savannah  soon  to  Sit  in  Council  House  with  our  Wise  Men,  or 
else  he  cannot  restrain  his  Warriors  any  Longer  from  going  up  to 
your  towns  &  drive  you  out  of  your  Country  as  the  Carolinians  have 
drove  their  Country  Men  the  Cherokees. 

Savannah  23d.  Decern.  1777  [should  be  1776] 

By  Singer  &  Tom  Gray 

9.  The  word  “yourselves”  Is  written  directly  above  “themselves”  In  this 
draft,  and  the  words  are  bracketed.  Apparently  McIntosh  had  not  decided 
which  word  to  use.  A  similar  choice  between  words  or  phrases  appears  in 
many  of  the  following  papers. 
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^^Pa1)ers  respecting  the  Augustine  Expedition  in  April 
Savannah  24th.  March  1777. 

1  wrote  Colo.  Sumpter— see  No.  i.  with  Genl.  Howe’s  Letter— 
to  asist  the  president  if  he  required  it. 

25th.  March 

Reed,  the  presidents  first  Letter  of  yesterday,  desiring  asistance. 
See  the  Letter  &  the  reply  upon  it,  No.  i .  wth.  General  Howes  Letter. 
28th.  March 

Reed,  the  presidents  Second  Letter,  of  yesterday,  &  put  all  our 
Troops  under  Marching  orders  on  the  Shortest  Notice.  See  the  Let¬ 
ter,  No.  2.  with  the  Reply  upon  it. 

8th.  April  1777. 

Reed,  this  Day  orders  from  the  Council,  in  consequence  of  a 
Council  of  warr  held  in  Savannah.  No.  4. 
loth.  April  1777 

Reed,  the  presidents  3d.  Letter  of  yesterday  &  ordered  the  Troops 
immediately  to  march.  See  Letter  No.  3.  with  Answer  upon  it.  to  be 
at  a  Council  Warr  Sunbury  Monday  14th. 

Fryday  nth.  April 

Colo.  Elbert  with  all  his  Regiment,  &  part  of  the  ist.  Regimt. 
who  waited  ready  Since  yesterday  for  the  Militia,  started  this  Dav. 

&  got  to  Sunbury  Sunday. 

Sunday  the  13th.  April 

After  Seeing  the  remainder  of  the  ist.  Battalion  off,  I  Set  out  this 
Day  myself. 

Monday  the  14th.  April. 

I  arrived  at  Sunbuiy-^  in  the  Evening,— see  Note  &  answer  No.  5.— 
&  held  a  Council  of  the  Officers,  who  were  of  opinion,  the  presidents 
calling  a  Council  of  Warr,  Courts  Martial,  or  any  other  Detail  of 
the  Duty  was  out  of  his  Line,  quite  Improper  for  the  President  of 
the  State,  &  interfering  with  the  particular  province  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Military,  &  more  especialy  as  there  was  few  or  no  Militia 
to  Join  them,  &ca.  &ca. 

Tuesday  15th.  April. 

Held  a  Council  of  Officers  (Commandants  of  Corps)  at  the  pres¬ 
idents  who  were  of  opinion,  that  a  Continental  General  w'as  alto¬ 
gether  useless  in  this  State,  if  he  had  not  a  right  to  call  Councils  of 
Warr,  Court  Martials,  &  other  orders  respecting  his  own  Brigade, 
but  the  General  and  Commanders  agreed  themselves  to  wait  upon  the 

10.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  paper  In  the  Peter  Force  Georgia  Transcripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congrress.  A  few  missing  words  in  the  above  were  supplied 
from  the  Force  copy. 
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president  on  all  Occasions  for  his  directions  respecting  their  Several 
Departments,  plans  of  operation  &ca.  &  they  to  call  their  Several 
Councils  of  warr  &ca.  according  to  the  Rules  &  Discipline  of  warr  in 
order  to  forward  the  Expedition.  &  they  waited  upon  him  accord¬ 
ingly  this  Evening  for  that  purpose,  with  which  Seemingly  all 
partys  were  Satisfyed. 

Wednesday  i6th.  April 

Ordered  both  Regiments  to  be  ready  to  Embarque,  &  that  all  the 
Officers  take  the  Oaths  of  Fidelity  &  abjuration.  Lyman  Hall  coming 
to  Sunburv  brought  back  the  old  contest  of  the  right  of  calling 
Councils  of  Warr,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  Settled,  &  Summonses 
were  Served  upon  the  Several  Field  Officers  to  attend  to  Morrow 
lo  oQock.  See  No.  6. 

Thursday  17th.  April 

The  Troops  Embarqued.  Sent  Letter  No.  10.  I  attended  the  Coun¬ 
cil  with  the  Commodore  agreeable  to  Summons— See  No.  6— but  no 
officer  from  the  ist.  &  2d.  Battalions,  upon  which  Colo.  Sumpter 
[blank].  I  then  Issued  orders  for  a  Council  of  Warr  at  Colo.  Elberts 
Tent  which  was  held,  &  made  a  return  of  their  Sense  to  the  pres¬ 
ident— No.  7— then  orders  were  given  by  the  president  to  the  Captains 
of  the  t^^'o  Gallies  &  Artillery  to  fire  upon  any  Boat  or  vessel  that 
went  d  >  rhe  River,  without  acquainting  the  Commodore  or  my¬ 
self  or  ii  A  Council  of  State  Sent  for  &ca. 

Sct'.ir.by  19th.  April 

four  of  the  Council  Sat  &  passed  Resolves  &ca.— Tested  &ca.— which 
were  Sent  to  me  that  Night  by  the  president.  No.  8. 

Sunday  20th.  April  1777. 

Called  a  Council  of  warr.  Laid  the  Resolves  before  them,  which 
they  pronounced  unworthy  their  Notice  &  was  the  reason  their 
opinions  was  not  Signed  after  giving  it.  No.  9.  Set  off  for  Savannah 
in  the  Evening,  and  Monday  Night  came  to  Town. 

Tuesday  the  2  2d. 

Council  of  State  called,  to  whom  1  presented  a  Remonstrance— See 
No.  9— which  was  thrown  laside  without  giving  me  a  hearing- an 
Act  of  injustice  unheard  of,  &  in  fact,  part  of  them  (as  I  am  in¬ 
formed)  took  upon  them  to  Suspend  me  by  issuing  orders  to  Colonel 
Elbert,  dated  them  two  Days  afterwards,  conscious  of  their  illegal 
&  unjust  proceedings  &  I  am  told  wrote  Secretly  to  Congress  to 
Confirm  it  altho  this  Honourable  House  was  so  near  Sitting  who  of 
right  ought  to  enquire  into  these  proceedings. 

Wednesday  the  23d. 

This  morning  the  President  sent  his  orders  to  Colo.  Elbert  by 
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Express,  &  after  these  proceedings  in  which  I  might  be  Said  to  be 
Condemned  without  hearing.  I  was  Sent  for  by  Council,  but  Still 
Stove  off  &  evaded  giving  me  a  hearing  that  Day  nor  ever  Sent  or 
allowed  me  any  afterward. 

Saturday  the  26th.  April 

reed.  Colo.  Elberts  Letters,  with  Copy  of  the  Councils  Instruc¬ 
tions  which  see  No.  1 1 .  Called  a  Council  of  warr,  which  see  No.  1 2 
with  my  Answer. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  House  a  plain  candid  Accot.  Since  1  was 
concerned  or  had  any  knowledge  of  an  Expedition  first  formed  to 
gratify  the  dangerous”  Ambition  of  this  Man,  &  which  distressed 
this  Country  so  much  &  so  amazing  an  Expence,  tho’  not  well  equipt 
for  want  of  knowledge  in  him  at  last.  &  I  fear  its  Consequence,  whereas 
had  He  proceeded  properly  Consulted  the  Officers  of  the  Army  in 
time,  and  left  the  prosecution  of  their  own  business  to  themselves, 
it  might  have  a  good  Effect.  See  Sumter  &  Bakers  Letters.  But  every 
impartial  &  unprejudiced  Member  of  this  House  must  see  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  plan  from  first  to  Last,  &  I,  as  your  fellow  Citizen 
call  for  the  Justice  of  your  Honle.  House  against  such  oppressions 
Slanders  &  falsehoods.^^ 

“Order  of  Council  Appointing  Commrs.  on  the  Cherokee  treaty 
Apl.  ijth.  I'jj'j  from  Wm.  Glascock  Esquire  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Cherokee  Treaty.” 

In  Council  April  17th.  1777” 

Resolved  That  Jonathan  Bryan,  Jona[than]  Cochran,  John  Were- 
at,  John  Walton,  and  Willm.  Glascock  Esqrs.  or  any  three  of  them 
be  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  this  State,  agreable  to  the  desire 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  attend  the  Indian  Congress  to  be 
held  at  De  Witts  comer  on  the  seventh  of  May  next,  or  when  and 
where  the  same  may  be  so  held. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Commissioners  appoint¬ 
ed  to  attend  the  Indian  Congress  that  they  join  and  concur  in  all 
matters  that  appear  likely  to  insure  a  firm  and  lasting  Peace  with  the 
Indians  but  that  they  have  no  power  to  agree  upon  any  terms  that 
may  be  proposed,  (should  there  be  any  such)  for  fixing  the  Lines 

11.  Reads  "Lawless”  In  the  Force  copy. 

12.  The  following  note  is  on  the  back  of  this  paper:  "[Memori]al,  or 
Memo,  presented  to  the  House  [of]  Assembly,  with  the  particulars  of  the 
intended  Expedition  to  Augustine  May  1st  1777.” 

13.  In  unknown  hand. 
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or  ascertaining  any  matter  whatever  between  this  State  and  South 
Carolina,  the  same  to  be  wholy  reserved  to  the  Legislature. 

A  true  Copy  from  the  Minutes 
Signed  Sami.  Stirk  Ok  Council 

Copy 

Savannah  April  17th.  1777 

Sir  As  a  Congress  is  appointed  to  be  held  with  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians  on  the  Seventh  day  iMay  next,  at  De  Witts  Comer  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Council  have  appointed  you  one  of  the  Commissioners 
(among  othe[r]  Gentlemen)  to  attend  the  same. 

I  have  herewith  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  Resolves  of  Council  re¬ 
specting  the  same. 

They  have  allowed  each  of  the  Gentlemen  Fifty  Pounds,  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Currentcy  to  defray  their  expence  to  and  from  the  same. 

By  order  of  the  Qiuncil 
Signed  Sami.  Stirk  Clk  Council 

Copy 

To  William  Glascock  Elsquire 
Augusta 

Samuel  Elbert  to  McIntosh 

North-End  Amelia  25th  May  1777.^* 
Dear  Sir  After  many  delays  we  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  Night 
of  the  1 8th.  Instt.  I  immediately  landed  Lieutt.  Ward  of  the  2d 
Regiment  with  a  party  of  men  with  orders  to  march  directly  to  the 
South  End  of  the  Island  and  in  his  wav’^  to  Secure  all  the  Inhabitants 
to  prevent  the  Enemy  geting  information  of  our  Approach,  being 
well  informed  that  they  had  a  lookout  for  us;  in  this  we  were  not 
altogether  successful,  as  one  man  made  his  escape  in  a  padling  Canoe, 
which  we  were  soon  convinced  of  by  hearing  the  Enemy  fire  their 
Alarm  Guns  about  Eleven  OClock  the  next  morning;  this  party  was 
fired  on,  the  next  day  by  a  party  of  the  Enemy,  poor  Ward  killed 
on  the  Spot  and  two  of  his  men  badly  wounded,  our  Brave  fellows 
returned  the  fire  and  soon  put  the  others  to  the  rout,  the  Woods  being 
ver\’^  thick  they  could  not  come  up  with  them;  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  we  were  Joined  by  thirteen  of  Colo.  Bakers  men  soon  after 

14.  In  Elbert’s  hand.  The  copy  that  Elbert  retained  is  In  his  Order  Book, 
in  a  very  mutilated  condition,  and  was  published  in  Collections  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Historcial  Society  (Savannah,  1902),  V,  pt.  2,  29-30.  McIntosh’s  copy  fs 
not  quite  complete  and  the  last  word  was  supplied  from  the  previously  pub¬ 
lished  copy.  Another  copy,  identical  with  the  above.  Is  in  the  Force  Georgia 
Transcripts  Library  of  Congress. 
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by  nvo  more  &  two  days  after  by  three  others  who  all  agree  in  the 
Account  of  that  Unfortunate  Gentleman  being  Attacked  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  17th.  by  a  Superior  number  of  Reg[u]lars  who  were  Assist¬ 
ed  by  the  Florida  Scout  &  a  number  of  Indians  and  obliged  to  take 
to  flight  for  Safety.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  particular  Account 
of  this  unlucky  Affair,  but  as  the  men  inform  that  Colo.  Baker  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greatest  Courage  &  Resolution  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  made  a  Safe  Retreat  with  all  the  Men  who  were  on  Horse 
back,  the  last  three  men  who  came  to  us,  say  that  they,  with  five 
others  were  made  prisoners  by  some  of  the  Florida  Scout,  some  little 
time  after  time  they  were  Joined  by  a  party  of  Indians,  that  they 
for  some  time  treated  them  well  &  gave  them  Victuals  to  Eat,  that 
while  on  their  march,  the  Indians  fired  on  them  unexpectedly.  Killed 
the  other  five,  and  that  they  in  the  Hurrv'  &  Confusion,  not  being 
Tied,  made  their  Fscape,  tho’  closely  pursued  by  McGirt  and  others; 
they  say  that  McGirt  told  them,  that  they  hourly  Expected  a  large 
number  of  Indians  to  Join  them,  that  they  well  knew  of  Colo. 
Baker’s  coming  &  the  Number  of  Men  he  had  with  him,  &  that  they 
likewise  knew  of  our  Coming  by  Water,  and  said  they  were  well 
prepared  to  receive  us.  I  believe  all  this  to  be  true,  as  I  have  had 
the  same  information  from  others;  tis  a  fact  that  they  have  a  Battery 
on  Hesters’s  Bluff  with  a  10  Gun  Ship  &  Mowbery’s  Sloop  to  defend 
the  passage  of  St.  John’s  River,  &  our  lookout  on  the  South-End  of 
this  Island  observed  two  V’essells  Standing  off  and  on,  no  dou[b]t 
in  Expectation  of  our  attempting  to  go  with  the  Galleys  by  Sea, 
well  knowing  it  to  be  impossible  for  us  to  pass  the  Narrows.  We 
have  been  Six  days  attempting  that  pass,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  get 
the  Smallest  of  the  three  Galleys  through,  without  Curing  through 
a  High  Marsh  upward  of  an  Hundred  Yards;  even  this  we  attempted, 
and  worked  a  day  at,  but  when  we  came  to  calculate,  found  it 
would  be  at  least  a  months  work;  taking  those  matters  into  Considera¬ 
tion,  and  not  having  two  days  provisions  of  either  Beef  or  Pork,  in 
the  fleet,  we  have  come  to  a  determination  of  returning  and  going 
up  St.  -Marv’^s,  where  I  am  determined  to  make  a  stand  and  do  all  in 
my  Power  to  Prevent  the  Enemy  entering  the  Province  or  geting 
Supplvs,  provided  I  can  by  any  means  get  Beef  for  the  Soldiers  (Rice 
we  have  3  months  supply  of)  but  should  Necessity  oblige  us  I  will 
retreat  is  far  as  Saint  Ilia,  where  tis  probable  we  can  get  Beef  and 
where  you  may  depend  I  shall  remain  till  I  hear  from  you.  If  it 
should  be  necessary  for  us  to  penetrate  as  far  as  St.  Johns  by  Land, 
pray  let  me  be  Strongly  Reinforced,  as  the  Enemy  know  where  we 
are  and  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  Surprizing  them.  I  can  muster  above 
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300  Effective  Men  including  those  of  the  Light  Horse  who  Joined 
us,  the  Gallys  imploy  all  except  50  or  60  of  the  first  Regiment.  Horses 
&  Pack  Saddles  wth.  plenty  of  Osnabrigs  for  Bags  we  cant  do  with¬ 
out;  send  me  2  or  three  thousand  Gun  flints,  being  almost  without 
and  if  to  be  had  some  Swan  Shott. 

[To  be  continued.} 


THE  DIARY  OF  THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  S.  VEDDER, 
MAY-jULY,  1861 

Edited  by  Willard  E.  Wight* 

The  coming  of  the  conflict  of  1861-1865  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  way  of  life  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  In  some  sections  of 
the  state  the  change  was  immediate  and  in  others,  more  remote  from 
the  center  of  activities,  it  was  gradual.  Monticello,  Georgia,  although 
the  most  populous  area  of  Jasper  County,  was  remote  enough  from 
the  scenes  of  fighting  and  political  activity  to  fall  into  the  latter 
category.  The  coming  of  the  war,  nonetheless,  brought  about  marked 
changes  in  the  life  of  its  people  and  gave  their  activities  a  new  focus.' 

The  diary  which  the  Reverend  Charles  S.  Vedder  kept  during  a 
visit  to  Monticello  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  early  July  of 
1861  provides  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  effects  of  the  coming  of 
the  war  on  a  Southern  town  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  back 
country.  Here  are  reflected  the  military  preparations,  the  uncertainties 
concerning  the  future,  the  aid  given  by  the  women  to  the  war  effort 
and  the  conduct  and  religious  activities  of  the  slaves.  The  diaiy^  is 
also  interesting  for  the  light  that  it  throws  on  interdenominational 
attitudes  and  relationships.  The  diarist  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate 
his  distaste  of  the  doctrinal  allusions  in  sermons  of  some  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  acquaintances.  These  observations  are  the  more  interesting  in  that 


♦Mr,  Wight  is  a  member  of  the  Social  Science  Department,  Georgia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

1,  For  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  all  of  Georgia,  see  Thomas 
C.  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia  (Athens,  Georgia,  1953). 
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they  were  made  through  the  eyes  of  a  Northerner  possessed  of  South¬ 
ern  sympathies.^ 

Charles  Stuart  Vedder  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1826,  the  son  of  Albert  A.  and  Susan  (Fulton)  Vedder.  He 
graduated  in  1851  from  Unoin  College  and  spent  the  following  year 
teaching  at  that  institution.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  field  of 
banking  in  Albany,  New  York;  but  this,  too,  proved  unsatisfying.  In 
i860  he  entered  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  where  his  wife’s  great  uncle  was  a  professor.  Ordained 
the  following  year  by  the  Charleston  Presbytery,  he  soon  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Summerville,  Berkeley  County, 
South  Carolina.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  became  pastor  of  the  Hugenot 
Church  in  Charleston  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1914  when 
he  retired  with  the  title  of  pastor  emeritus.  On  June  7,  1854,  Vedder 
married  Helen  A.  Scovel,  daughter  of  Ashley  and  Anna  Leland 
(Phillips)  Scovel  of  Albany,  New  York,  who  died  at  Charleston  in 
1915.  She  is  the  Nell  of  his  diary.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  including  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  which  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  both  New  York  University  and  College  of 
Charleston  in  1876.  Noted  for  his  wit,  his  social  accomplishments  and 
his  literary  abilities,  Vedder  was  active  in  the  civic  life  of  his  adopted 
city. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  a  native  South  Carolinian  at 
Vedder’s  death,  the  minister  “voluntarily  cast  his  lot  with  the  South 
in  her  day  of  trouble,  and  was  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  our 
people  that  he  suffered  the  alienation  of  many  of  his  boyhood 
friendships,  and  even  the  sundering  of  the  nearest  family  ties.  His 
loyalty  and  helpfulness  in  the  never  to  be  forgotten  trials,  deprivations 
and  depressions  of  the  period  following  the  civil  war  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated  and  would  of  themselves  have  entitled  him  to  the  high  meas¬ 
ure  of  regard  which  he  enjoyed  from  all  of  Charleston’s  people.’’ 
Vedder  died  at  Charleston  on  March  i,  1917.  He  and  his  wife  are 
buried  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  of  that  city.* 


2.  Tbe  manuscripts  of  Vedder’s  diaries  are  in  the  South  Caroliniana  Li< 
brary  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  through  the  cooperation  of 
this  institution  that  the  publication  of  the  following  portion  is  made  possi¬ 
ble. 

3.  The  facts  in  the  sketch  of  Vedder  are  derived  from  the  following: 
Who’$  Who  in  America,  1916-1917  (Chicago,  1916),  2531;  The  National  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  o1  American  Biography  (37  vol.  New  York,  1892-1951),  IX,  457; 
Charleston  Newa  and  Courier,  March  2,  1917;  Henry  Edmond  Ravenel,  “Tri¬ 
bute  of  Respect,”  clipping  from  an  unidentified  Charleston  newspaper;  Mabel 
V.  D.  Pierce  of  New  York  City  to  the  editor,  May  3,  June  14,  1953. 
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Monticello.* 

Friday,  May  lo,  i86i 

At  Mr.  Kaufman’s®  in  Madison,  Ga.,  we  arose  early,  had  worship 
and  prayers,  and  I  started  in  a  bugg\’  for  Monticello.  The  wind  and 
rain  made  the  ride  very  uncomfortable  at  first,  but  it  soon  cleared 
off,  and  we  arrived— myself  and  driver— in  Monticello,  at  2  54  P-M- 
I  was  overjoyed  to  get  there,  and  some  one  else  was  not  sorr)\  We 
spent  the  day  and  evening  in  recounting  our  mercies,  and  went  to 
bed  a  happy  family.  All  well  but  little  Ashlev',®  who  is  cutting  teeth. 
Hat  and  Nevin^  are  charmingly  situated,  and  Nell  is  very  happy 

4.  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  had  in  1860  a  free  white  population  of  3,771, 
a  free  colored  population  of  eighteen  and  a  slave  population  of  6,954.  In  the 
whole  of  the  county  there  were  but  seventeen  manufacturing  plants  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  blacksmith  shop  to  the  four  establishments  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wagons,  carts  and  the  like.  The  single  school  of  the  county, 
Palmyra  Academy,  employed  three  teachers  and  enrolled  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  pupils.  The  eleven  churches  of  the  area  were  occupied  by  the  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Methodist  denominations  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Monticello,  the  county  seat.  Two  of  the  eleven  houses  of 
worship  were  allocated  to  the  slaves  of  the  Methodist  persuasion  and  one 
to  those  of  the  Baptist  following.  MS  Schedule  6,  Social  Statistics.  Jasper 
County,  Georgia,  Eighth  Census.  1860,  University  of  Georgia  Library  (Micro¬ 
film,  original  at  Duke  University) ;  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Eighth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  1860  (4  vols.  Washington,  1864-1866),  I,  61-67. 

5.  John  Henry  Kaufmann  (1826-1873)  was  born  in  Marietta,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  attended  Dickinson  College.  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1854  he  was  ordained  by  the  Baltimore  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  served  as  pastor  of  South  Church,  Baltimore.  Maryland,  1855- 
1860.  During  the  years  1860-1862  he  was  pastor  elect  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Madison,  Georgia;  he  then  removed  to  Rome,  Georgia,  where  he 
was  pastor  elect  1863-1864.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
was  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Eugene  C.  Scott,  Ministerial  Directory  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  V.  8.,  1861-19^1  (Austin.  Texas,  1942),  365. 

6.  Ashley  Scovel  White,  son  of  Nehemiah  B.  and  Harriet  (Scovel) 

•  White,  was  baptized  December  25,  1859  in  the  Monticello  Presbyterian  Church 

and  died  February  10,  1863.  MS  Record  Book,  Monticello  Presbyterian  Church, 
Book  I  (1829-1904),  145;  Tombstone  Inscription,  Presbyterian  Churchyard, 
Monticello. 

7.  Nehemiah  B.  White,  known  to  his  familiars  as  Nevin.  was  born  at 
Middleton,  Connecticut,  December  24,  1816.  Sometime  after  1852  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Monticello  where  he  was  received  by  examination  into  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  that  community  on  April  9,  1852.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
elected  ruling  elder  and  Clerk  of  Sessions  of  the  church  which  offices  he 
filled  for  almost  forty  years,  resigning  them  in  1891.  White’s  first  wife,  Mrs. 
Hulda  Ann  (Catlin)  Newman,  daughter  of  Abijah  and  Ormda  (Williams) 
Catlin  and  widow  of  General  Joseph  Newman  of  Ohio,  died  in  1856.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  secondly,  on  October  25,  1858  at  Albany,  New  York.  Harriet  Newell 
Scovel  who  was  born  In  that  city  January  22,  1838.  The  reason  for  White’s 
coming  to  Georgia  has  not  been  ascertained  but  is  presumed  by  his  descend- 
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with  them.  Oh,  how  kind  has  God  been  to  us  all!  Letters  from  Ma* 
and  Lou®  to-day. 

Saturday,  May  ii 

First  morning  in  Monticello.  Very  warm  night,  but  God  kept  us 
safely  through  the  night,  and  gave  us  refreshing  sleep.  The  day  was 
spent  in  resting  from  the  fatigue  of  traveling,  and  in  thinking  upon 
God’s  mercies.  To-morrow  will  be  my  first  Sabbath  in  Monticello. 
May  it  be  a  very  precious  and  spiritual  one!  Nell  is  not  as  well  as 
she  has  been  during  her  sojourn  here. 

Sunday,  May  12,  1861. 

A  beautiful  morning,  but  very  warm  during  the  day— thermometer 
at  88.  At  8  o’clock,  we  all  went  to  prayer  meeting  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  led  and  spoke  for  half  an  hour  on  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  its  manifestation  recently  at  Fort  Sumter.  The  people  seemed 
much  interested,  and  Nell  said  that  Mr.  Patterson*®— one  of  the 
Elders— wept.  The  latter  also  prayed.  At  the  Methodist  Church  we 
heard  a  short  sermon  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  from  an  uneducated  man. 
Small  congregation.  At  4  P.M.  the  Union  Sunday  School  met.  I 
opened  it  with  prayer  and  reading,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  Bible 

ants  that  it  was  motivated  by  the  state  of  his  health.  He  began  clerking  for 
the  mercantile  firm  of  Hurd  and  Hungerford  in  Monticello  and  rose  rapidly 
to  partnership.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  head  of  the  establishment 
whose  name  ultimately  became  N.  B.  White  and  Company.  He  died  March 
9,  1891  at  Monticello  where  he  is  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Churchyard. 
His  widow  married  in  1904  Isaac  Brewster  Prindle,  the  reiict  of  her  sister 
Julia.  Her  last  years  were  spent  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  she  died 
August  20,  1925.  It  has  been  written  that  her  life  was  characterized  by  “hos¬ 
pitality,  ministry,  friendship,  affliction,  faith  and  victory.”  Tombstone  In¬ 
scriptions,  Presbyterian  Churchyard,  Monticello;  MS  Records,  Monticello 
Presbyterian  Church,  Book  I,  39,  139;  Book  II,  8,  9,  45;  Monticello  Southern 
Star,  March  11,  1891;  Monticello  News,  August  28,  1925;  Mabel  V.  D.  Pierce 
to  the  editor.  May  3,  June  14,  1953;  Personal  Interview  with  Henry  H.  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Atlanta,  March  30,  1953. 

8,  Anna  Leland  Phillips  (1805-1895)  was  the  wife  of  Ashley  Scovel  (1799- 
1850)  and  the  mother  of  the  Nell,  Hattie,  Julia,  Bella,  and  Lou  [Louis]  of 
the  diary.  Mabel  V.  D.  Pierce  to  the  editor.  May  3,  1953. 

and  Lou®  to-day. 

9.  Louis  Leland  Scovel  (1833-1897)  was  the  son  of  the  above  and  served 
daring  the  war  as  Paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  for  thirty 
years  connected  with  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York.  Ibid.,  May  3,  June  14, 
1953. 

10.  John  F.  Patterson  was  received  by  letter  October  23,  1853  into  the 
Monticello  Presbyterian  Church  which  congregation  he  served  for  many 
years  as  elder.  A  merchant,  his  real  and  personal  property  were  valued  at 
$3100  in  1860.  MS  Record  Book,  Monticello  Presbyterian  Church,  Book  I,  134; 
MS  Schedule  1,  Population,  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  Eighth  Census,  1860, 
National  Archives,  Washington.  Hereafter  cited  as  MS  Schedule  1,  1860 
Census. 
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Class  of  young  ladies  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  Misses  Kelsey,  Hall  and  Leake.  We  all  became  much  in¬ 
terested.  In  the  evening,  we  heard  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey^  from  “Noah, 
being  warned  of  God”  &c. 

Nevin  has  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  his  is  a  delightful 
Christian  family.  This  has  been  a  happy  day,  and  though  1  have  used 
my  voice  very  much,  it  has  not  failed.  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul! 

Monday,  May  13. 

A  beautiful  and  cool  morning!  Slept  sweetly.  Before  prayer  this 
morning  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  brother  called  to  invite  me  to 
lead  a  Union  Prayer  meeting  at  8  o’clock,  and  report  the  remarks 
made  by  me  yesterday  at  a  prayer  meeting.  1  consented  to  lead  and 
speak,  though  I  could  not  promise  to  repeat  yesterday’s  remarks, 
as  they  were  prompted  by  the  occasion.  At  8  o’clock,  we  all  went— 
the  church  was  full.  1  prayed,  read  the  XXXV’***  Psalm,  and  spoke 
twenty  fiye  minutes.  The  people  seemed  much  interested,  and  another 
prayer  meeting  was  appointed  for  to-night,  in  the  Baptist  church. 
Although  my  yoice  was  much  used,  it  did  not  fail  me  at  all.  How 
good  God  is  to  me.  Mr.  Shockley,^*  Patterson  and  Pritchard^*  prayed. 

11.  Daniel  Kelsey  (1815-1884)  was  born  in  Vermont  and  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  in  1838.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  by  the  Georgia  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1844.  In  1846  he  was  admitted 
to  full  connection  and  ordained  Elder.  He  served  as  professor  and  president 
of  Cassville  Female  College,  Cassville,  Georgia,  1858-1860.  His  assignment 
for  1861  was  “Monticello  and  the  colored  mission."  “Although  born  in  a 
Northern  State,  yet  living  among  our  people  at  the  time  of  the  division  of 
the  church,  and  thoroughly  understanding  the  questions  at  issue,  he  chose 
his  lot  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  no  one  was  more 
true  to  its  course.”  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  for  the  Year  1861  (Nashville,  1870),  343;  Minutes 
of  the  North  Qa.  Conference,  Held  in  Trinity  Church,  Atlanta,  Oa.  1884  (N.p., 
n.d.)  28-29. 

12.  George  W.  Shockley  (d.  1881),  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  a  grocery 
keeper  in  1860  but  had  become  a  shoemaker  by  early  1864.  MS  Declarations, 
Book  A,  185,  Office  of  the  Ordinary,  Jasper  County  Courthouse,  Monticello; 
MS  Schedule  1,  1860  (Census;  MS  Enrollment  of  Present  Militia  Company, 
District  #295,  28th  Senatorial  District,  Georgia  Militia,  Department  of  Con¬ 
federate  Pensions  and  Records,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta.  Hereafter  cited  as 
MS  Militia  Company,  District  #295. 

13.  George  W.  Pritchett,  the  son  of  William  Pritchett,  was  in  1861  a 
licentiate  of  the  Central  Baptist  Association.  By  1864  he  had  been  ordained, 
for  in  that  year  he  participated  in  an  ordaination  and  was  deferred  from 
military  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Held  voith  the 
Baptist  Church  In  Athens,  April  26,  27,  d  29,  1861  (Macon,  Georgia,  1861), 
25;  MS  Militia  Company,  District  #295;  Christian  Index  (Macon,  Georgia), 
April  1,  1864;  MS  Schedule  1,  Population,  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  Seventh 
Census,  1850,  Atlanta  Public  Library  (Microfilm).  Hereafter  cited  as  MS 
Schedule  1,  1850  Census. 
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A  heavy  rain  in  the  afternoon  prevented  a  large  attendance  in  the 
evening,  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Pritchard  led,  and  spoke  twenty 
minutes,  in  an  unconnected  manner.  Mr.  Kelsey,  Patterson  and  self 
prayed.  The  meeting  was  very  dull. 

Tuesday,  May  14. 

Quite  cool  in  the  morning.  Read  something  of  Rev.  Dr.  Adams’ 
“South  Side  View,’’**  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Leland.*®  Nell  spent  the 
morning  with  Mrs.  Broddus,*®  teaching  her  to  paint.  A  little  dys¬ 
peptic  to-day.  In  the  evening,  the  Union  Prayer-meeting  was  held  in 
the  Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey  led  and  read  a  part  of  the 
7**  chapter  of  Judges,  speaking  about  15  minutes.  Mr.  Turner,  Prit¬ 
chard  and  self  prayed.  The  attendance  was  not  large.  The  exceedingly 
uninteresting  character  of  the  meeting  last  night,  probably  kept  many 
a  one  from  the  meeting  to-night. 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1861. 

A  beautiful  morning.— slept  well.  Letters  to-day  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Insurance  Co.,  giving  me  liberty  to  reside  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  from  Fred,  giving  some  home  news.  Nell  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Sarah  Collier,*’  and  one  from  Emily  Rice.  In 


14.  Nehemiah  Adams,  A  South-Side  View  of  Slavery;  or,  Three  Month*  at 
the  South  (Boston,  1854).  This  work  by  a  Northerner  was  favorable  to 
slavery  and  had  reached  its  fourth  edition  by  1860. 

15.  Aaron  Whitney  Leland  (1787-1871),  born  in  Berkshire  CJounty,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  John  Leland.  He  attended  Williams 
College  and  studied  theology  privately.  Licensed  in  1811,  he  was  ordained 
May  2,  1812  by  the  Harmony  ^esbytery.  In  1813  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  for  four  years 
thereafter  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  James  Island, 
South  Carolina.  South  Carolina  College  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  upon  him  in  1815.  From  1833  to  1863  he  was  a  professor  in  the 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  great 
uncle  to  Helen,  Vedder’s  wife.  Scott,  Ministerial  Directory,  401;  MS  Diary 
of  Charles  S.  Vedder  for  1860,  passim.  South  Carolinians  Library,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

16.  Martha  Cordelia  Catchings  (1827-1900)  married  in  1845  Dr.  Thomas 
Ck>ke  Broddus  (1817-1889).  In  1860  Broddus  owned  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  $90,973  of  which  $24,000  was  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Jasper  County.  Tombstone  Inscriptions,  Methodist  Churchyard,  Monticello; 
MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census;  MS  Schedule  3,  Agriculture,  Jasper  County, 
Gleorgla,  Eighth  Census,  1860,  University  of  Georgia  Library  (Microfilm, 
original  at  Duke  University).  Hereafter  cited  as  MS  Schedule  3,  1860  Census. 

17.  Sarah  Collier  was  the  daughter  of  Ashley  and  Anna  Leland  (Phillips) 
Scovel  and  the  wife  of  Jason  Collier.  Mabel  V.  D.  Pierce  to  the  editor,  June 
14,  1953. 
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the  evening,  Nevin,  Hat,  Nell  &  self  called  on  Mrs.  Capt.  Bartlett*® 
and  Mrs.  Linus  White.**  The  weather  is  very  delightful,  and  we  are 
very  happy. 

Thursday,  May  i6,  i86i. 

Quite  cool,  but  pleasant.  Mrs.  Capt.  Bartlett  sent  us  word  that 
she  was  going  to  join  her  husband^®  at  Portsmouth,  on  Monday.  By 
this  arrangement,  Nell  will  lose  two  of  her  best  scholars— Dora  and 
Charlie  Bartlett.**  Dora  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  with  Nell. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Petty**  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Broddus  called,  and  spent  much 
time.  I  had  promised  to  lead  the  Union  Prayer  meeting  this  evening, 

18.  Virginia  L.  Saunders,  wife  of  George  T.  Bartlett.  Memoirs  of  Oeorgia 
Containing  Historical  Accounts  of  the  State’s  Civil,  Military,  Industrial  and 
Professional  Interests,  and  Personal  Sketches  of  Many  of  Its  People  (2  vols. 
Atlanta,  1895),  I,  323. 

19.  This  was  Mary  the  wife  of  Linus  White  both  natives  of  the  North. 
The  relationship  of  Linus  and  Nehemiah  White  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  in  1860  the  Nehemiah  Whites  and  the  Linus  Whites  composed  one  house¬ 
hold.  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census;  Personal  Interview  with  Henry  H.  Jor¬ 
dan,  March  30,  1953. 

20.  George  T.  Bartlett  (1824-1885)  was  elected  solicitor  general  of  the 
Ocmulgee  Circuit  in  1848  and  later  served  several  terms  in  both  branches 
of  the  Georgia  legislature.  In  1860  his  real  and  personal  property  were 
valued  at  $100,500  of  which  $7,500  was  invested  in  eight  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  Jasper  County.  Bartlett  was  captain  of  the  “Glover  Guards”  from 
April  25,  1861  until  April  26,  1862,  when  he  resigned.  This  unit  became 
Company  G  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  the  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry  and  left 
Monticello  April  26,  1861,  arrived  at  Augusta  April  27  and  left  there  May  1. 
It  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  May  2  and  on  May  18  it  was  at  Camp 
Ross,  near  the  Navy  Yard.  On  November  19,  1864  Bartlett  was  captured  near 
Monticello  by  Union  Troops  and  taken  to  Hilton  Head.  From  there  he  was 
removed  to  Point  Lookout  and  finally  to  Fort  Delaware  where  he  was  re¬ 
leased  in  July,  1865.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Ocmulgee 
Circuit.  Memoirs  of  Oeorgia,  I,  323-24;  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census;  MS 
Schedule  3,  1860  Census;  Southern  Recorder  (Milledgeville,  Georgia),  May 
14,  July  23,  1861;  MS  Roster  of  Company  G,  4th  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry  (Typescript),  Department  of  Confederate  Pensions  and  Re¬ 
cords,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta.  Hereafter  cited  as  MS  Roster  Company  G,  4th 
Regiment. 

21.  Children  of  George  T.  and  Virginia  S.  Bartlett.  Madora  C.  Bartlett 
married  a  Dr.  Purifoy.  Charles  Lafayette  Bartlett  (1853-1938)  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1870.  After  study  in  the  law  schools  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  His  service  as  solicitor  general  of  the  Macon  Circuit  was  followed  by 
several  terms  in  the  Georgia  legislature.  Bartlett’s  political  career  was  capped 
by  his  election  in  1894  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  National  Con¬ 
gress.  Elected  to  the  nine  succeeding  Congresses,  he  declined  to  run  for  re¬ 
nomination  in  1915  and  returned  to  private  law  practice.  Memoirs  of  Oeorgia, 
I,  324;  William  J.  Northern,  ed..  Men  of  Mark  in  Oeorgia  (6  vols.  Atlanta, 
1908),  IV,  371-78;  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774- 
J949  (Washington,  1950),  821. 

22.  A.  L.  Pettee,  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  a  practicing  dentist  in  Jasper 
County  in  1860.  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census. 
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but  became  very  hoarse,  that  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  went  for  a 
little  while  to  the  R.A.  Chapter,  where  I  was  examined  and  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed.  Home  early. 

Friday,  May  17. 

Still  with  a  bad  cold,  and  very  hoarse.  Commenced  using  light- 
wood  and  coffee  in  a  pipe.  The  weather  is  quite  cool  for  the  season. 
My  throat  makes  me  feel  discouraged  at  times,  though  I  know  it 
is  wrong.  May  God  give  me  grace  to  commit  all  to  Him!  In  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  throat  became  much  better.  Called  with  Nevin 
and  Hat  upon  “Miss”  Lizzie  McGalt,^®  and  Miss  Smith,  and  after¬ 
wards  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Lodge,  where  they  “raised”  Jno. 
F.  Stillwell.  Home  early.  Letters  from  H.  Goodrich  and  Sarah  Collier. 

Saturday,  May  18,  1861. 

Very  warm,  but  threatening  rain.  Took  a  long  walk  in  the  woods. 
Dinner  and  tea  was  kept  for  Mr.  Kauffman,  but  he  came  not,  and 
Nell  thinks  he  will  not  come,  but  that  1  will  have  to  preach  for  him. 
Nevin  thinks  he  has  stopped  between  here  and  Madison  to  preach, 
and  that  he  will  be  here  in  the  morning.  I  wrote  to  Horace  Goodrich 
to-day.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Shockley  called. 

Sunday,  May  19,  1861. 

My  first  Sunday  of  preaching!  I  spoke  four  times,  half  an  hour 
each  time.  At  prayer  meeting,  I  led,  and  spoke  on  the  i**  Psalm.  Mr. 
Kauffman  did  not  come— when  the  hour  of  service  arrived,  I  went 
into  the  pulpit  and  preached  from  John  Viii,  12.  I  was  considerably 
constrained  at  first,  but  became  easy  towards  the  close.  Nell  and 
Nevin’s  family  were  much  gratified.  In  the  afternoon,  we  all  went 
to  hear  a  negro  funeral  sermon  in  the  negro  Methodist  Church.  The 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  expected  preacher  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  take  his  place.  Re¬ 
fused  several  times,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield  and  preached 
for  35  minutes,  to  one  of  the  most  attentive  congregations  I  ever 
saw— from  “Pure  Religion  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the  Father, 
&c.”  I  told  them  of  Mary  Wood  and  the  eagle  and  serpent,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  boy’s  idea  of  Faith.  My  voice  continued  to  hold  out 
wonderfully.  I  was  very  tired,  and  went  home  to  rest  for  evening 
service. 


23.  Elisabeth  A.  Talmadge  had  married  George  Mygatt,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  In  1860  was  a  bookkeeper  with  real  and  personal  property 
valued  at  $6,825.  Personal  Interview  with  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Thurman  of  Monti- 
cello,  Georgia,  March  26,  1953;  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census. 
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At  night,  we  had  a  large  attendance  at  prayer-meeting.  We  were 
all  there  but  Nevin.  I  led,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  and  Geo.  Pritchard  assisted 
in  prayer.  I  spoke  30  minutes  from  Romans  xii,  i**,  on  “Self  Con¬ 
servation”— never  was  so  helped  by  divine  aid— spoke  without  effort 
of  mind  or  body— the  ideas  and  words  seemed  to  come  without  effort- 
illustrated  with  the  ox,  plough  and  altar,  and  the  African  Lazar  House. 
Thus  have  I  been  enabled  to  preach  four  times  in  one  day,  although 
unwell  at  the  beginning,  and  to-night  I  feel  better  than  this  morn¬ 
ing.  How  good  has  God  been  to  me?  Nell  is  very  happy.  May  we 
live  more  for  Heaven  from  this  good  day. 

Monday,  May  20,  1861. 

Cool  and  cloudy— heavy  shower  in  the  morning,  and  wind  during 
the  day.  Slept  little  last  night,  but  well  to-day.  Kept  clergyman’s 
Monday— doing  little  but  talk  and  read.  It  is  sweet  to  feel  tired  in 
the  Lord’s  service!  Letter  from  Mr.  Kauffman  to  Nevin,  saying  he 
had  sprained  his  ankle.  This  was  the  reason  of  his  not  coming  on 
Sunday  to  preach. 

I  weighed  to-day  140  pounds. 

In  the  night,  Nell,  Hat  and  self  called  on  Mrs.  Dr.  Broaddus,  where 
we  saw  the  Dr  .and  Mrs.  Lofton.  To-bed  early. 

Tuesday,  May  21. 

A  cool  morning— thermometer  63.  Rained  hard  during  the  night. 
Nell  spent  the  morning  with  Mrs.  Broaddus,  giving  her  a  painting 
lesson.  I  took  a  long  and  delightful  walk.  The  rain  prevented  Nell 
from  getting  home  until  3  o’clock,  when  she  came  in  Mrs.  Broaddus’ 
carriage.  I  wrote  to  Julia.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening  at  home. 

Wednesday,  May  22. 

Thermometer  at  60.  Cooler  than  any  day  since  I  have  been  in  Mon- 
ticello.  Carrie^*  so  unwell  this  morning,  that  Nevin  called  Dr.  Davis.^® 
He  applied  mustard  plasters  to  the  base  of  her  neck.  She  kept  her 
bed  all  day.  In  the  evening,  Nell  and  self  called  on  Mrs.  Goldsby, 
but  she  was  not  at  home.  Retired  early. 


24.  Caroline  Foreman  was  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1860.  She  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut  and  had  accompanied  the  Whites  to  Georgia  in  1859  to  care 
for  the  haby  Ashley.  Ibid.;  Personal  interview  with  Henry  H.  Jordan,  March 
30,  1953. 

25.  Thomas  C.  Davis  (1821-1874),  who  married  Mary  A.  Meriwether  (1829- 
1912),  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Monticello  in  1850  and  in  1864.  MS 
Schedule  1,  1850  Census;  MS  Militia  Company,  District  #295;  Tombstone 
Inscriptions,  Methodist  Churchyard,  Monticello. 
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Thursday,  May  23. 

Still  cool,  but  pleasant.  Nell  went  to  Mrs.  Broaddus  in  the  fore¬ 
noon;  Hat  took  a  lesson  from  Mrs.  Kelsey,  and  1  took  care  of  Ashley. 
Letters  from  Rev.  A.  A.  Porter^*  and  Daniel  Vedder.  The  former 
says  he  owes  me  $8,  and  wishes  me  to  write  for  his  paper;  the  latter 
returns  me  my  last  letter  to  the  S.S.— which  he  has  copied— and  says 
he  will  write  again.  Nell  wrote  to  Ma;  Nevin  to  Mr.  Kauffman;  Hat 
to  D.  C.  Freeman.^’  In  the  evening,  Nell  and  I  went  to  the  Union 
Prayer-meeting.  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey  led,  and  spoke  for  20  minutes.  Mr. 
Penn,2*  Pritchard  and  self  prayed.  There  were  but  few  out.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loften”  were  there.  Harriet  stayed  home  to  care  for  Carrie. 

Friday,  May  24. 

Still  cool,  but  pleasant.  Reading  “Primitive  Piety  revived.”*®  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Kelsey  alternated  in  teaching  Hat  hair-work  all  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Hat  completed  the  manufacture  of  15  bottles  of  Strawberry 
Shrub  to-day.  Nell  received  letter  from  Aunt  Clara.*^  in  which  she 
says  that  Uncle  is  going  to  Mont  Vale  Springs,  Tennessee,  for  the 

26.  Abner  A.  Porter  (1817-1872),  son  of  Reverend  Francis  H.  Porter,  was 
born  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Aftei  graduation  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Porter  served  as  pastor  in  Green 
County,  Alabama,  1843-1846  and  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Charleston,  1846-1851.  Returning  to  Alabama,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Selma,  1851-1861.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  war  period  he  was  editor  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  published  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  South  Carolina.  After  the  war  he  served  the  church  at  Spartanburg 
until  1868  when  he  became  pastor  at  Austin,  Texas.  Scott,  Ministerial  Di¬ 
rectory,  579. 

27.  David  C.  Freeman,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  received  by  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  Montlcello  Presbyterian  Church  on  September  16,  1855.  He 
served  as  2d  Sergeant  of  the  “Glover  Guards’’  later  Company  G,  4th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry,  from  April  25,  1861  until  August  15,  1861. 
when  he  was  appointed  1st  Sergeant.  In  1863  he  transferred  to  the  Regi¬ 
mental  Band  and  continued  in  service  until  he  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
Virginia,  on  April  9,  1865.  MS  Record  Book,  Monticello  Presbyterian  Church, 
Book  I,  139;  MS  Roster  of  Company  G,  4th  Regiment;  MS  Schedule  1,  1860 
Census. 

28.  William  Champion  Penn  (1818-1879)  was  in  1860  a  farmer  with  real 
and  personal  property  valued  at  $23,000.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Jasper  County.  Tombstone  Inscription,  Baptist 
Churchyard,  Monticello;  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census;  MS  Petition,  January 
2,  1864,  Incoming  Letters  to  the  Governor,  Georgia  Department  of  Archives. 

29.  William  A.  Lofton  and  his  wife  Catharine.  A  lawyer,  Lofton  had  real 
and  personal  property  valued  at  $26,700  in  1860.  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census. 

30.  Henry  Clay  Fish,  Primitive  Piety  Revived,  or.  The  Aggressive  Power 
of  the  Christian  Church.  A  Premium  Essay  (Boston,  1855).  By  1857  the 
fourteenth  thousand  had  been  printed. 

31.  Clara  Blight,  a  native  of  England,  had  married  December  21,  1859,  as 
his  second  wife,  Aaron  W.  Leland,  and  was  thus  great  aunt  to  Vedder’s  wife. 
Scott,  Ministerial  Directory,  401. 
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summer.  He  has  been  dissuaded  from  going  North.  She  says  also 
that  the  Infant  School  is  not  well  attended,  and  that  it  will  probably 
be  discontinued  for  the  summer  when  she  goes  away.  A  tornado  had 
greatly  injured  Uncle’s  trees.  We  are  much  concerned  about  Julia 
and  Bella®2— how  are  they  to  get  home?  Hat  has  determined  to  write 
to-morrow,  and  invite  them  to  come  here. 

Saturday,  May  25. 

A  beautiful  morning.  None  of  us  well.  We  have  eaten  too  many 
strawberries  lately.  Carrie  is  to  keep  her  bed  all  day  to-day.  Nell 
had  Fanny  Catchings  and  Agnes  Broaddus®*  learning  hair  work.  They 
came  at  654  a.ni.  They  came  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  remained 
all  day. 

I  wrote  a  “Talk  to  Children”  for  the  So.  Presbyterian. 

Sunday,  May  26. 

A  very  warm  Sabbath.  Was  not  very  well.  The  morning  Prayer 
meeting  was  earlier  than  usual.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  Led 
and  spoke  half  an  hour  on 

“Who  shall  ascend  into  the  Hill  of  the  Lord,&c.[”]  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey 
preached  in  the  morning  from  “Lest  there  be  any  fornicator,  or  pro¬ 
fane  person,  as  Esau,  who,  for  a  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.” 
He  had  some  remarkable  perversions  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  which  his  doctrine  encountered  in  contemplating 
the  character  of  Esau.  For  instance  “He  (Jacob)  found  no  place  of 
repentance,  though  he  (Esau)  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. [”]  1 
made  the  concluding  prayer.  Heard  Mr.  Kelsey  preach  to  the  negroes 
from  the  story  of  Zaccheus  in  the  afternoon.  Attended  Sab^bath 
School  afterwards— had  Bible  class  in  2**  Genesis,  and  spoke  to  the 


32.  Julia  Manton  Scovel  (1835-1901)  and  Isabella  Leland  Scovel  (1841- 
1927)  were  teaching  at  the  Charlotte  Female  Institute  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  Julia  instructed  in  art  and  Bella  in  music.  Neither  had  had  any 
experience  in  teaching  but  their  mother  sent  them  South  in  1860  “to  teach 
and  to  live  with  one  of  her  cousins,  as  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  two  girls  and  would  benefit  them  in  health.”  Mabel  V.  D. 
Pierce  to  the  editor,  May  3,  1953. 

33.  Matilda  Agnes  Broddus  (1849-1931),  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  and 
Matilda  C.  Broddus,  married  September  1,  1869,  William  A.  Reid  (1846- 
1940).  In  1864  William  Reid,  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  by  occupation  a 
“fox  hunter.”  Tombstone  Inscriptions,  Methodist  Churchyard,  Monticello; 
MS  Marriage  Records,  1855-1869,  Office  of  the  Ordinary,  Jasper  County  Court¬ 
house,  Monticello;  MS  Enrollment  of  Present  Militia  Company,  District 
#191,  Jasper  County,  28th  Senatorial  District,  Georgia  Militia,  Department 
of  Confederate  Pensions  and  Records,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta. 
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children  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  telling  them  of  the  Painter  and 
Child,  and  the  ladder  to  the  gallows. 

Assisted  Mr.  Kelsey  in  the  evening.  He  preached  from 
“And  when  He  ascended  up  on  high.  He  led  captivity  captive, 
and  gave  gifts  unto  men.” 

His  theme  was  the  triumph  of  Christ  in  His  humiliation  and  the 
gifts— the  Word  and  Spirit— which  He  gave  unto  men. 

Monday,  May  27. 

A  little  cooler.  Nell  not  very  well.  Hat  and  I  wrote  to  Charlotte, 
to  the  girls.  The  day  became  very  warm  in  the  afternoon.  No  letters 
by  the  mail  to-day,  but  two  papers.  After  tea,  Hattie,  Nell  and  self 
called  at  old  Mrs.  Merriweather’s,®^  and  at  Mrs.  Goldsby’s.  1  took 
long  walk  to-day,  and  meditated  upon  that  “Roll  Call  of  the  Dead”— 
the  II***  Hebrews.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  all  communication 
with  the  north  will  be  cut  off  after  this  week. 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1861. 

A  cool  night.  The  thermometer  63  this  morning.  Nell  did  not  get 
up  until  after  dinner.  She  was  not  well.  She  wrote  to  Sarah  and 
Julia  after  she  got  up.  The  days  pass  so  pleasantly,  quickly,  and 
monotously,  that  nothing  occurs  worthy  of  journal  entry.  There 
is  news  to-day  of  fighting,  but  it  is  not  credited— by  me  at  least.  Had 
some  tokens  of  biliousness  to-day— ate  little,  and  took  Seidlitz  at 
night.  Last  Monday  I  called  on  “Gus  Paine,”  and  borrowed  i**  vol 
of  Clarke’s  Commentary®®  and  “Bautain’s  Extempore  Speaking.”®® 

Wednesday,  May  29 

Not  well  this  morning— took  another  half  Seidlitz,  and  had  good 
effect  from  it.  Nell  bought  flannel  for  shirts  for  me  to-day.  We 
have  bought  eight  linen  shirts  and  two  summer  vests  from  Nevin, 
at  cost.  Letter  from  D.  C.  Freeman  to-day.  He  is  well,  and  in  good 

34.  Mrs.  Matilda  A.  Meriwether,  fourth  wife  of  Major  David  Meriwether 
(1800-1867).  MS  Will  Book  14,  Office  of  the  Ordinary,  Jasper  County  Court¬ 
house,  Monticello;  Southern  Christian  Advocate  (Macon,  Georgia),  March 
6,  1867. 

35.  Adam  Clarke,  The  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Old  and  Veto  Testa¬ 
ment;  The  Text  Carefully  Printed  from  the  Most  Correct  Copies  of  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Authorized  Translation.  Including  the  Marginal  Readings  and  Parallel 
Texts,  with  a  Commentary  and  Critical  Notes,  Designed  as  a  Help  to  a  Bet¬ 
ter  Understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings  (New  York,  1833-1835),  6  volumes. 

36.  Louis  Eugene  Marie  Bautain,  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking.  Hints 
for  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  and  the  Bar.  Translated  from  the  French  (Second 
Edition,  London,  1859).  The  eighth  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1935. 
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spirits.  He  complains,  however,  of  the  rations.  Nell  also  received 
a  letter  from  Dora  Bartlett,  in  which  she  expresses  the  utmost  fear 
of  an  attack  upon  Portsmouth. 

1  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  house  reading  and  studying.  The 
effect  of  the  medicine  last  night  and  this  morning  was  to  make  me 
weak.  Enjoyed  the  day  very  much,  however.  Would  that  1  might 
“grow  in  grace”  every  day. 

Thursday,  May  30,  1861. 

Kept  in  the  house  most  of  the  day— still  unwell.  Wrote  part  of  a 
lecture  on  “An  end  of  all  perfection.”  Lieut.  Merriweather,  from 
Portsmouth,  called  with  his  wife.®’  In  the  evening  Nell  and  self 
attended  Union  Prayer  meeting.  Few  present— Pritchard  led— he,  self 
and  Mr.  Kelsey  prayed. 

Friday,  May  31. 

Better  this  morning.  No  mail  to-day,  as  it  was  not  sent  for  to 
Shady  Dale.®*  Spent  most  of  the  day  upon  a  sermon  upon  “I  have 
seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.”  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Goldsby  and 
Kate  Mygatt*®  called  on  Hat.  I  went  to  Baptist  Prayer  meeting.  Mr. 
Penn  led.  He,  Turner  and  self  prayed. 

Saturday,  June  i,  1861. 

First  day  of  Summer.  Nell  had  Agnes  Broaddus  and  Fanny  Catch- 
ings  all  the  morning  learning  the  hair-work.  In  the  afternoon,  Hattie 
received  a  letter  from  Bella,  in  which  she  says  she  is  no  better;  that 
they  see  no  prospect  of  getting  home,  and  that  their  school  will  not 
close  until  June  19"*. 


37.  George  F.  Meriwether  (1832-1896)  and  his  wife  Sallie  A.  Vinson  (1837- 
1906).  George  was  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  “Glover  Guards.”  He  resigned  August 
15,  1861.  He  was  elected  Junior  2d  Lieutenant  of  Company  A.  19th  Battalion, 
Georgia  Cavalry  on  July  24,  1862  and  transferred  to  Company  F,  10th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Confederate  Cavalry  as  2d  Lieutenant,  December  27,  1862.  He  was 
wounded  through  the  right  knee  at  Saltville,  Virginia  in  1864.  After  the  war 
he  served  in  public  office  and  was  for  over  twenty  years  Treasurer  of  Jas¬ 
per  County  and  Postmaster  of  Monticello.  MS  Roster  of  Company  G,  4th 
Regiment;  Jasper  County  News  (Monticello,  Georgia),  April  9,  1896. 

38.  The  railroad  did  not  pass  through  Monticello.  Mail  was  dropped  at 
Shady  Dale,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Monticello,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
by  stage  coach.  Personal  interview  with  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Thurman,  March  26, 
1953. 

39.  Catharine  Goolsby,  daughter  of  William  Goolsby,  married  William 
Mygatt,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  brother  of  George  Mygatt  above.  In  1860 
she  was  a  member  of  her  father’s  household,  apparently  a  widow.  Ibid.;  MS 
Schedule  1,  1860  Census. 
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Sunday,  June  2. 

A  pleasant  Sabbath— a  little  rain  in  the  afternoon.  1  spoke  35  min¬ 
utes  at  the  Prayer-meeting,  on  “We  know  that  if  our  earthly  home 
of  this  tabernacle,  &c.”  The  congregation  had  been  waiting  for  me 
half  an  hour,  and  I  tired  them  completely  out.  In  the  Baptist  [Qiurch], 
Mr.  “Zack  Freeman”^®  preached  on  the  true  foundation.  He  w’as 
vehement  and  unconnected.  Has  oratorical  powers,  but  no  learning. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  heard  two  negroes— Tom  Allen  and  Squire  Prit¬ 
chard  preach  the  “funeral”  of  Hinston  Penn.  The  latter  was  excel¬ 
lent;  the  former  only  note-worthy  for  his  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

My  class  was  not  present  at  S.S.  I  spoke  to  the  children,  teaching 
them  the  “Watch-Word.”  They  answered  remarkably  well.  In  the 
evening,  Mr.  Malone*^  preached  from  “The  sting  of  death  is  sin.” 
He  was  not  clear. 

Hattie  gave  Nevin  a  hair  watch-guard  to-day,  which  she  had 
made  with  her  own  hands. 

Monday,  June  3. 

A  cool  night.  Felt  the  effect  of  too  many  public  services  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Merriwether  called  on  the  ladies.  A  fine 
shower  in  the  evening.  Spent  night  until  9,  at  the  store,  conversing 
in  turn  with  Mr.  Loften  and  George  Mygatt. 

Tuesday,  June  4. 

A  beautiful  day  after  the  rain.  By  invitation,  we  spent  the  day- 
all  of  us  but  Nevin,  who  was  detained  at  home  by  business— at  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  William  Goldsby^^— about  2 ‘/I  miles  from  Monti- 
cello.  We  were  most  delightfully  entertained,  and  had  a  new  ex- 

40.  A.  J.  Freeman  was  licensed  by  the  Central  Baptist  Association  in  1858 
and  ordained  by  1861  when  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  association 
residing  in  Monticello.  In  1860  he  had  real  and  personal  property  valued 
at  $10,190.  Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Held  at  Americus  in  Sumter  County,  April  2Sd, 
2ith  and  26th,  1858  (Macon,  1858),  39;  Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Baptist  Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1861,  25;  MS 
Schedule  1,  1860  Census. 

41.  Cader  Malone,  a  minister  of  the  Central  Baptist  Association  in  1853, 
was  in  1864  exempt  from  military  service  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In 
1860  he  owned  real  and  personal  property  valued  at  $20,000.  Minutes  of  the 
Thirty-Second  Anniversary  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  Held  at  At¬ 
lanta,  on  the  22,  23d  and  25th  of  April,  1853  (Penfield,  Georgia,  1853),  38; 
MS  Militia  Company,  District  #295;  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census. 

42.  William  Goolsby  (d.  1874),  tavernkeeper  in  1850,  was  a  farmer  in 
1860.  In  that  year  his  real  and  personal  property  was  valued  at  $39,050  of 
which  $10,000  was  invested  in  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Jasper  County. 
MS  Will  Book  14,  Office  of  the  Ordinary,  Jasper  County  Courthouse,  Monti- 
ceilo;  MS  Schedule  1,  1860  Census;  MS  Schedule  3,  1860  Census. 
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perience,  in  seeing  the  actual  working  of  negroes  in  a  field,  thrashing 
wheat.  The  thrashing  was  done  by  machine,  and  was  very  rapid.  Wc 
reached  home  before  dark,  and  were  weary  enough  to  rejoice  in  an 
early  bed-time. 

Wednesday,  June  5. 

Very  pleasant.  Nell  not  very  well.  In  the  afternoon,  we  received 
a  letter  from  Julia  and  Bella,  saying  that  they  had  settled  with  Mr. 
Burwell,  and  would  be  here  in  a  week  or  two.  We  sent  them  full 
directions  for  the  journey,  and  told  them  how  they  could  get  home 


by  the  western  route 

From  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga  $5.00 

”  Chattanooga  to  Nashville  6.25 

”  Nashville  to  Louisville  7.00 

“  Louisville  to  Cincinnati  (about)  5.00 

”  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  7.00 

”  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  6.00 

”  Buffalo  to  Albany  6.00 


$42.25 

1  wrote  that  I  would  accompany  [them]  out  of  the  Seceded  States. 

I  received  a  kind  letter  from  Daniel  Vedder;  Nell  had  one  each 
from  Ma  and  Sarah  Collier,  and  1  received  three  newspapers. 

Thursday,  June  6,  i86i. 

A  beautiful  but  warm  day.  The  ladies  had  a  meeting  to-day  to 
organize  a  Relief  Association,  to  make  garments  for  the  soldiers.*’ 
Hat,  Nevin  and  I  went. 

In  the  evening  (or  night)  I  led  the  Union  Prayer  meeting  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  spoke  20  minutes,  on  “Lord,  revive  thy 


43.  “Leila”  wrote  the  editors  of  the  Southern  Federal  Union  that  "the 
ladies  of  Jasper  County,  determined  not  to  he  behind  their  female  friends 
in  other  portions  of  the  State,  met  at  the  Baptist  Church,  in  Monticello,  on 
Thursday  the  6th,  and  promptly  formed  themselves  into  a  ‘Soldiers’  Relief 
Society.’  They  elected  Mrs.  Gen’l  Burney  President  of  the  Society,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Jordan  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Broddus  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Franklin  Secretary,  and  Miss  M.  J.  Glover  assistant  Secretary. 

“The  ladies  of  the  Society  are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  tents  and 
equipments  [sic]  for  the  Company  of  Captain  Jordan,  industriously  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  seat  of  war;  and  committees  of  ladies  have  been  appointed 
in  all  sections  of  the  county  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  laudable  work  of  fur¬ 
nishing  clothing  for  the  soldiers  of  Jasper  who  have  left  for  the  army,  as 
well  as  for  all  others  who  may  hereafter  be  called  on  to  fight  the  battles  of 
our  country  against  the  robbers  and  pickpockets  of  Abraham  Lincoln.^ 
Southern  Federal  Union  (Milledgeville,  Georgia),  June  25,  1861. 
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work.”  Spoke  easily,  and  with  pleasure.  A  small  but  intelligent  con¬ 
gregation  present.  Some  seemed  to  be  affected. 

Friday,  June  7,  1861. 

The  anniversary  of  our  marriage.  Seven  years  ago  this  morning, 
'we  took  our  journey  in  life  together,  and  how  graciously  has  God 
led  us  all  the  way.5  We  made  it  the  subject  of  special  thanksgiving. 
How  wonderful  have  been  the  changes  of  seven  years!  May  the  next 
seven  find  us  more  earnest  in  seeking  after  God! 

Letter  from  Emily  A.  Rice.  She  has  resigned  her  place  in  Union 
School,  and  expects  to  rest  until  January.  Old  Mr.  Benson,  “Jimmy” 
Rogers  and  Dr.  Dunlap  are  dead. 

I  wrote  two  articles  for  Mr.  Porter— one  on  “Oh  Lord,  revive  thy 
work,”  and  another  “S/c  Semper  tyrannis.^'  In  the  night,  after  tea, 
Nell  and  Hattie  called  on  Mrs.  Linus  White,  and  on  Mrs.  Goldsby. 
Nevin  and  I  called  for  them  at  the  latter  place,  and  made  a  very 
pleasant  visit. 

[Footnote]  Seven  years  ago  to-day  1  left  Mother  &  home  for  one 
who  has  never  caused  me  one  sigh  of  regret. 

Saturday,  June  8,  1861. 

A  very  pleasant  day.  Walked  in  the  garden  most  of  the  morning 
and  thought.  Nevin  and  Hattie  have  almost  decided  to  go  north 
with  Julia  and  Bella. 

Sunday,  June  9. 

Very  pleasant.  At  our  prayer  meeting,  I  spoke  35  minutes,  on 
“Thou  shalt  keep  my  Sabbath”— Lev.  26,  2.  Mr.  Kelsey  preached  on 
“Behold  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God.”  He  was  45  minutes.  At  S.S. 
1  opened  the  school.  Had  but  one  scholar  present— Miss  Kelsey.  The 
children  remained  to  sing  after  school. 

In  the  evening  (night)  Mr.  Kelsey  preached  from  “Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,  &c.”  He  showed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  shine,  and  that,  too,  before  men,  in  order  that  they  might 
glorify  God. 

Monday,  June  10. 

Cool  this  morning— a  little  rain  last  night.  We  received  no  letters, 
but  two  papers  from  Sch.  [South  Carolina?]  The  So.  Pres,  contains 
my  “Talk  to  Children.”  Commenced  my  book  of  “Skeletons  of  Ser¬ 
mons”  to-day.  In  the  evening  the  ladies  called  at  Mr.  Geo.  Mygatt’s, 
and  we  called  for  them. 
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Tuesday,  June  ii. 

A  cool  night.  Nevin  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go 
north.  Mrs.  Lofton  called.  Every  day  here  is  like  every  other  day. 

Wednesday,  June  12. 

A  very  warm  morning.  1  sent  off  another  article  to  Mr.  Porter,  on 
“Pray  always,  and  not  faint.”  We  expected  Bella  and  Julia  to-day, 
and  I  walked  part  of  the  way  to  meet  them,  but  they  did  not  come, 
neither  did  there  come  the  least  intelligence  concerning  them. 

Nell  finished  the  two  hair-wreaths  to-dav,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  two  girls  for  whom  they  are  designed.  I  fear  Nell  has  worked 
too  hard  on  them. 

Thursday,  June  13. 

The  warmest  day  vet.  As  I  feared,  Nell  is  too  sick  to  get  up— 
indeed,  she  is  very  sick.  She  slept  with  less  clothing  than  usual,  and 
with  an  additional  window  open.  She  must  have  taken  a  severe  cold. 
Her  head,  side,  back  and  bowels  are  full  of  pain.  She  kept  her  bed 
all  day. 

This  was  Confederate  Fast  Day.  I  led  the  Union  Prayer  meeting  at 
8  a.m.,  and  spoke  for  20  minutes  on  Praying  and  not  Fainting.  The 
attendance  was  very  large.  At  10 14  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey  preached  45 
minutes  from  Lamentations  III**,  40***,  41"*.  He  read  also  the  3**  of 
Joel.  Pritchard,  Freeman  and  myself  occupied  the  pulpit  with  him. 

I  made  the  first  prayer,  and  Freeman  the  second.  He  prayed  for 
Chhristian  unity— that  Christians  might  be  “like  the  horses  of  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  chariot,  all  pulling  one  way.”  Nell  continued  very  sick  all 
day,  though  there  was  a  slight  improvement  towards  night.  Hattie 
takes  good  care  of  her.  A  number  of  ladies  called  on  Nell  during  the 
day.  A  number  of  ladies— Mrs.  Dickinson,**  Kate  Mygatt,  Petty,  &c. 
In  the  evening,  Pritchard  led  the  Union  Prayer  meeting  in  an  intoler¬ 
able  manner. 

Friday.  June  14. 

Nell  a  little  better,  but  still  very  sick.  She  continued  to  improve, 
however,  during  the  day  and  occupied  a  cot  down  stairs  in  the  sitting 
room  after  dinner.  Her  teeth  began  to  ache  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  continued  all  day.  A  Homeopathic  Doctoress  called,  and 
left  her  some  medicine.  I  spent  nearly  three  hours  on  the  road  wait- 

44.  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry  A.  Dickinson,  both  natives  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1850  he  was  a  tailor  but  In  1864  was  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Jasper  County.  MS  Schedule  1,  1850  Census;  MS  Militia  Company, 
District  #205;  MS  Minutes  of  the  Inferior  Court,  Jasper  County  (Typescript), 
Oeorsla  Department  of  Archives. 
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ing  for  Julia  and  Bella,  but  the  stage  came  without  them.  We  were 
very  much  disappointed. 

Saturday,  June  15. 

Nell  very  much  better— pain  all  gone,  but  still  very  weak.  She 
got  up  to  dinner,  but  lay  down  immediately  afterwards.  She  remained 
down  stairs  all  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Kauffman  arrived  at  about  2  o’clock, 
bringing  his  little  boy.  They  stayed  at  Swanson’s.  Mr.  Linert,  the 
music  teacher  called  to  have  me  walk  with  him.  I  was  not  well 
enough.  In  the  evening  (night)  Hattie  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Kauffman, 
at  Swanson.  He  was  not  very  discreet  in  his  remarks,  but  glad  to 
see  us. 

Sunday,  June  16,  1861. 

A  beautiful  but  warm  day.  Mr.  Kauffman  led  the  Prayer-meeting, 
and  spoke  15  minutes,  on  Romans  12,  i**.  He  spoke  mainly  on  the 
mercies  of  God.  In  the  morning,  he  preached  from  Job. 

“Happy  is  the  man  whom  the  Lord  correcteth.” 

His  theme  was,  “affliction  a  blessing.”  It  is  so  to  the  unconverted, 
and  to  the  Christian.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  sermon.  He  spoke 
also  in  Sunday  School  in  the  evening.  I  heard  Wyatt,  a  negro,  preach 
a  very  senseless  “funeral,”  which  seemed  to  move  the  colored  people 
“powerfully.” 

Mr.  Kauffman  preached  at  night  from 

“The  spirit  and  the  bride  say  Come,  &c.[”]  His  division  was 

I**  The  Water.  It  is  living.  It  is  free,  He  spoke  of  the  wells  of 
the  east— the  difficulty  of  digging  them;  their  necessity  and  value. 
The  world  had  no  fountain  until  one  was  opened  on  Calvary. 

2*'  Who  are  invited?  The  thirsty.  This  is  the  only  qualification, 
but  is  is  [ric]  essential. 

3.  Who  invite?  The  Spirit;  the  Church  triumphant;  (the  Bride) 
the  church  militant  (those  who  hear.) 

It  was  an  excellent  sermon.  I  officiated  in  the  opening  exercises, 
and  Mr.  Kelsey  in  the  closing. 

Mr.  Kauffman  seemed  quite  interested  in  having  me  locate  soon, 
and  proposed  some  churches  which  he  believed  to  be  vacant.  He  would 
like  to  have  me  take  his  place  here,  as  he  intended  to  stay  only  a  year. 
He  took  tea  with  us. 

Monday,  June  17,  1861. 

Very  warm.  Nell  quite  well  again.  By  the  mail,  we  received  let¬ 
ter  from  Bella  and  Julia,  saying  that  they  passed  through  Madison 
on  Friday  evening,  on  their  way  north,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  L. 
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Bates  and  wife.  Mrs.  B.  was  going  all  the  way,  and  Mr.  B.  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  They  had  spent  one  night  in  Columbia.  Uncle  had  been  very 
sick,  and  Aunt  Clara  was  not  well.  The  girls  had  $594,  out  of  which 
they  had  to  pay  $22  for  exchange,  and  about  $75  each  for  their  fare. 
We  were  very  greatly  disappointed  in  not  seeing  them,  but  rejoice 
on  Ma’s  account.  We  all  spent  the  evening  in  writing  to  Ma,  hoping 
to  send  it  either  by  private  means,  or  by  express.  God  has  wonder¬ 
fully  answered  our  prayers  in  making  a  way  for  the  girls  to  get 
home,  and  in  raising  up  friends  for  them.  How  blessed  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  prayer! 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1861. 

Very  pleasant,  but  the  ground  is  becoming  very  dr\\  Finished 
to-day  a  sermon  on  “Answer  a  fool”— that  is,  I  continued  mv  Pres- 
byterial  Critical  Exercises  so  as  to  make  a  sermon  of  it.  Nell  con¬ 
tinues  to  improve.  We  both  wrote  to  Columbia,  to  Uncle  and  Aunt. 

Wednesday,  June  19. 

Cool,  but  pleasant.  Nevin  and  I  walked  out  about  two  miles,  to 
the  brick-vard  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  Jourden’s^®  new  house.  Nell  spent 
the  morning  with  Mrs,  Broaddus.  The  mail  brought  me  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Howe,^®  mentioning  to  me  Summerville,  20  miles  from 
Charleston— a  summer  resort  of  the  Charlestonians— as  a  place  where 
I  could  do  good.  He  said  that  Mr.  Porter  had  control  of  the  place, 
as  far  as  recommendation  was  concerned,  and  that  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  me.  I  leave  it  all  to  God.  Hattie  received  a  letter  from  D.  C. 
Freeman.  In  the  evening,  we  fixed  a  ring  between  two  trees  in  the 
garden  for  a  game.  1  am  not  too  well. 

Thursday,  June  20,  1861. 

A  cool  night.  Nell  spent  part  of  the  morning  at  Mrs.  Broaddus’. 
Nell  expected  to  embroider  the  flag  of  the  Jasper  Guards,^^  but  Mrs. 

45.  william  F.  Jordan  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Jasper  County  in  1864.  MS  Petition,  January  2,  1864,  Incoming  Letters  to 
the  Governor,  Georgia  Department  of  Archives. 

46.  George  Howe  (1802-1883)  was  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  After 
graduating  from  Middlebury  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  he 
served  for  three  years  as  a  professor  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  ordained 
August  7,  1827  and  spent  the  years  1831-1883  as  a  professor  in  Columbia 
Thelogical  Seminary,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  In  1865  he  served  as  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  His  writings  Include  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Carolina  (2  vols.  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1870,  1883).  Scott,  Ministerial 
Directory,  332. 

47.  The  “Jasper  Guards”  or  “Jasper  Light  Infantry”  of  which  Charles  W. 
Jordan  the  son  of  Charles  S.  Jordan  was  captain,  became  Company  C,  14th 
Regiment,  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry.  Joseph  T.  Derry,  “(Jeorgla”  In  Clem¬ 
ent  A.  EJvans,  ed., Confederate  Military  History  (12  vols.  Atlanta,  1899), 
VI,  37;  Southern  Recorder  (Milledgeville,  Georgia),  July  23,  1861. 
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Keith  thought  she  could  do  it.  The  Baptist  bell  rung  for  Church  to¬ 
night,  but  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Better  to-day.  Commenced  taking  a 
little  Homeopathy  [r/c]  this  morning. 

The  warmest  day  of  the  season. 

Friday,  June  21. 

Very  warm.  Probably  the  warmest  day  yet.  Nearly  finished  copy¬ 
ing  in  large  hand  a  sermon  on  “I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfec¬ 
tion.  [”]  At  night  we  all  called  on  kind  Mrs.  Goldsby.  The  whole 
town  is  excited  about  the  Barbecue  to-morrow.  Heard  to-night  that 
Mr.  Kauffman  expects  me  to  preach  for  him  on  Sunday  week. 

Saturday,  June  22,  1861. 

The  warmest  day  yet.  Thermometer  out  of  doors  102! 

This  was  Barbecue  day!  Nell,  Hat  and  I  went.  Everybody  was 
there.  33  “critters,”  sheep,  lambs,  kids  and  beeves  w’ere  barbecued. 
A  banner  was  presented  to  the  “Jasper  Infantry,”  by  “Press”  Bur¬ 
ney.^*  Lofton,  Walker  and  Jno.  Davis  made  speeches.  A  number  of 
recruits  were  added  to  the  company.  Nell  and  Hattie  returned  much 
fatigued.  It  was  a  very  busy  day  at  the  store.  We  were  all  very 
weary  when  night  come. 

Sunday,  June  23. 

Very  warm.  Nell  not  able  to  get  up,  and  Hattie  unable  to  go  out. 
The  latter  is  miserable.  At  prayer  meeting,  I  spoke  20  minutes,  on 
“Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  will  declare  what 
He  hath  done  for  my  soul.[”] 

Mr.  Holland  preached  in  the  methodist  church.  In  the  afternoon, 
at  Sunday  School,  I  told  the  children  about  Mary  Wood,  and  little 
hump-backed  Johnny. 

Mr.  Kelsey  preached  at  night  from  “Depart  from  me  ye  cursed.” 
He  was  solemn. 

48.  John  W.  Burney  (1797-1865)  was  commissioned  major  general  of  the 
5th  Division,  Georgia  Militia,  November  28,  1836.  He  represented  Jasper 
County  in  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  1861-1865.  In  1864  he  was 
one  of  the  enrolling  officers  in  the  28th  Senatorial  District  of  the  Georgia 
Militia  charged  with  enrolling  all  male  whites  between  sixteen  and  sixty  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  for  Georgia  from  those  men  not  included  in 
the  Confederate  age  limits,  namely:  sixteen  and  seventeen  and  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty.  Tombstone  Inscription,  Baptist  Churchyard,  Monticello;  MS 
Georgia  Miiitary  Record  Book,  December  2,  1841-December  3,  1859,  39,  Geor¬ 
gia  Department  of  Archives;  MS  Enrollment  of  Present  Militia  Company, 
Morgan  County,  28th  Senatorial  District,  Georg;ia  Militia.  Department  of  Con¬ 
federate  Pensions  and  Records,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta;  Journal  0/  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Milledgeville,  1861-1865),  passim; 
E.  Merton  Coulter,  Georgia,  A  Short  History  (Chapel  Hill,  1947),  331. 
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Nell  nearly  fainted  to-day,  while  we  were  at  prayer.  She  got  up 
after  dinner.  Hattie  very  miserable  at  night. 

Monday,  June  24,  1861. 

Cloudy— thunder,  but  no  rain  here.  We  think  they  must  have  had 
some  all  around  us.  It  is  in  answer  to  prayer.  Nell  and  Hattie  much 
better  to-dav.  Nevin  has  resolved  to  take  Hattie  to  Indian  Springs 
to-morrow.  They  will  stay  until  Monday.  It  was  a  sudden  determina¬ 
tion,  but  a  good  one. 

I  received  my  first  “call”  to-day.  The  mail  brought  me  a  letter, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Charleston,  So.  Ca. 

June  19,  1861. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  the  request  of  the  corporation  of  the  Summerville  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  recommendation  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Porter,  of  Columbia, 
I  write  to  ask  you  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  our  church  at  Summerville 
for  the  summer.  We  would,  if  agreeable  to  you,  be  happy  to  have 
you  commence  your  labors  about  the  i*'  of  July,  and  the  compensa¬ 
tion  would  be  one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  Board  can  be  had  at 
7  or  8  dollars  per  week,  or  $25  per  month.  Please  answer  at  an  early 
dav,  and  direct  to  me  at  this  place.  Very  respectfully 

John  R.  Dukes 

To.  Rev  -  Vedder 

We  had  a  consultation  immediately,  and  seeming  to  recognize  the 
kind  hand  of  God,  and  with  a  prayer  for  His  blessing,  I  determined 
to  accept  the  call.  At  night,  therefore,  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  would 
expect  to  leave  here  July  3^  and  arrive  there  on  the  4***  or  5***  I  wrote 
also  to  Mr.  Kauffman,  that  I  would  preach  for  him  on  Sunday,  if  it 
was  any  favor  to  him,  but  if  not  I  should  prefer  to  hear  him. 

At  night,  Sylvia^®  became  obstreperous,  and  came  near  going  to 
the  calaboose. 


Tuesday,  June  25. 

Cloudy,  but  no  rain.  Nevin  and  Hattie  started  for  Indian  Springs 
this  morning.  Sylvia  is  amiable  again.  Nearly  completed  a  sermon  on 


49.  Sylvia  was  a  house  slave  whom  White  had  bought  a  few  year<i  earlier 
"for  her  master  moved  to  Texas  ....  he  bought  her  for  $600  or  $700  .  .  .  . 
She  is  not  old  but  a  really  fine  negro.”  Harriet  S.  White  to  her  mother,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1859.  Letter  in  private  possession. 
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Heb.  xiii,  5*",  In  the  evening  heard  Dr.  Sherwood®®  preach  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  It  was  a  plain  talk  about  the  Gospel.  The  Jasper 
Infantr)'^  was  present.  Bought  coat  to-day  for  $5. 

Wednesday,  June  26. 

\  cool  morning.  A  letter  and  bottle  of  Spring  Water  from  Hat 
this  morning.  They  arrived  at  the  Springs  about  noon,  and  were  well, 
although  she  had  been  sick  on  the  way.  The  water  seemed  to  loosen 
my  bowels.  A  fine  rain  to-day  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  and 
some  here.  Thus  is  God  answering  prayer.  Nell  spent  an  hour  at 
Mrs.  Petty’s,  and  I  went  after  her  at  night.  Letter  from  Kaufman 
to  Nevin,  in  which  he  says  that  an  opportunity  will  be  presented 
this  week  of  sending  letters  north.  Nell  wrote  to  Ma.  Carrie,  Julius 
and  “Mary  Linus”  wrote.  Very  vivid  lightning  at  night. 

Thursday,  June  27,  1861. 

Very  cool  and  pleasant.  In  the  afternoon,  our  prayers  were  an¬ 
swered  in  a  copious  rain,  which  continued  for  hours.  Every  heart 
and  every  field  was  made  glad  by  it.  The  rain  continued  into  the 
night.  We  went  to  bed  very  early. 

Friday,  June  28. 

Cool  after  the  rain,  but  very  warm  during  the  day.  Letter  from 
Hattie,  asking  Nell  to  take  Ashley  and  Julia  to  Indian  Springs  on 
Monday.  We  consulted  and  concluded  it  impossible.  Letter  from 
Bro.  Kaufmann.  He  wants  me  to  preach  for  him  on  Sunday.  Wrote 
to  him  and  to  Mr.  Dukes,  directing  to  the  latter  both  at  Charleston 
and  Summerville. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Broddus  spent  the  evening  with  us,  until  after  nine. 
Nell  wrote  to  Dora  Bartlett.  New  pat  leather  shoes  to-day, 

Saturday,  June  29. 

Very  pleasant.  Nell  all  the  morning  at  Mrs.  Broaddus’.  I  spent  an 
hour  or  two  committing  a  sermon  for  to-morrow.  Pair  of  Drab  &c 
sets  pants  to-day  $2**  Rained  very  hard  in  the  afternoon.  Nell  was 
up  at  Dr.  Petty’s  and  was  brought  home  through  the  rain  by  some 
of  Mr.  William  Goldsby’s  people.  Evening  at  home. 

50.  Adiel  Sherwood  (1791-1879),  a  Baptist  clerprtnan  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Fort  Edward.  New  York.  Educated  at  Mlddlebury  College,  Union 
College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  he  came  to  Geor^a  for  his  health. 
He  was  ordained  by  Bethesda  Baptist  Church,  Greene  County,  Georgia,  In 
1820  and  from  1857  to  the  war  was  president  of  Marshall  College,  Griffin, 
Georgia.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  Is  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  Gazetteer  of  Georgia.  W.  J.  McGlothlln,  "Adlel  Sherwood,” 
In  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone,  eds..  Dictionary  of  American  Biogra¬ 
phy,  (21  vols.  1928-1936),  XVII,  99-100. 
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Sunday,  June  20,  1861. 

Slight  cold,  and  a  little  hoarse.  Spoke  fifteen  minutes  at  the  prayer 
meeting,  on  “Offer  unto  God  Thanksgiving.  [”]  Preached  to  a  large 
congregation,  from  Heb.  xiii,  5**  Was  bothered  in  remembering  the 
discourse— as  1  used  no  notes— and  did  not  succeed  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction.  Some  were  kind  enough  to  speak  charitably  of  the  effort. 
In  Sunday  School  I  spoke  fifteen  minutes  on  the  “Fountain  of  Life.” 
I  never  saw  a  more  attentive  group  of  listeners.  God  gave  me  strength 
of  voice  to  speak  at  night  on  “The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield.” 
The  audience  was  not  large.  A  company  of  Dragoons  from  Milledge- 
ville  had  arrived  and  encamped,  and  they  drew  away  the  people.®' 
Nell  thought  1  succeeded.  My  voice  was  better  when  I  got  through 
than  when  I  commenced. 


Monday,  July  i. 

Very  pleasant.  Nell  employed  most  of  the  day  in  “packing”  me 
off.  In  the  evening.  Hat  and  Nevin  came  home,  much  delighted  with 
Indian  Springs.  I  said  “Good  Bye”  to  all  my  Monticello  friends. 

Tuesday,  July  2. 

Started  at  7  for  Monticello.  Reached  there  at  zVz.  Took  dinner 
and  tea  with  kind  Mr.  Kauffman.  Called  on  Misses  Borst  and  Thom¬ 
son.  Started  at  midnight  for  Augusta. 


51.  This  was  the  Governor’s  Horse  Guards  who  had  left  Milledgeville  on 
June  26  under  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Marietta.  After  they  had  encamped 
at  Camp  McDonald,  the  battalion  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  “for  the  kind 
and  hospitable  manner  in  which  we  were  received  and  entertained  by  the 
commissioners  and  citizens  of  Monticello  during  our  short  stay  in  their 
town.”  Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder,  July  23,  July  30,  1861. 
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Mrs.  J.  L.  Nevil,  Metter,  Ga. 

Miss  Mary  Ross,  1518  Norwich  St.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Saint  Augustine  Historical  Society,  22  Saint  Francis  St.,  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,  Fla. 

Miss  C.  B.  Sharpe,  Vidalia,  Ga. 

Mr.  Broadus  E.  Willingham,  Jr.,  2048  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Broadus  E.  Willingham,  Jr.,  2048  Vineville  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Olin  P.  Smith,  81  President  Avenue,  Providence  6,  Rhode 
Island,  wants  information  on  William  Sparks,  bom  in  1743,  who 
settled  in  White  Plains,  Georgia,  and  William  Sparks,  Jr.,  son  by 
his  second  marriage. 

James  Pierce,  Albany  Theatre,  Albany,  Georgia,  wants  to  know 
the  parents  of  Thomas  W.  Pierce,  born  about  1804,  and  his  wife 
Mar\'.  Where  were  they  married?  They  were  in  Randolph  County, 
Georgia,  in  the  censuses  of  1830  and  1840. 

Mrs.  J.  Raymond  Aucoin,  Box  2404,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
wants  information  on  Jesse  Roberts,  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  his 
son,  John  Roberts,  bom  in  1820  near  Dalton,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  H.  Frank  Smith,  Dawson  Georgia,  wants  to  know  the  parents 
of  John  Fulton,  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Georgia,  1806,  and  died 
in  Randolph  County.  Was  Thomas  Fulton,  Revolutionary  soldier  of 
Twiggs  County,  who  lived  in  Jefferson  in  1797  his  father? 

Mr."  Edward  S.  Wallace,  175  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
wants  information  on  any  living  descendants  of  Charles  Frederick 
Henningsen,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  married  a  widow  Williaminia 
(Belt)  Connelly,  a  niece  of  John  McPherson  Berrien  of  Georgia. 
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A  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  By  Clement  Eaton.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1954.  Pp.  xiv,  351.  $5.50). 

The  assumption  of  editors  and  publishers— and  authors,  too,  per¬ 
haps— has  been  that  no  one  volume  could  contain  treatment  of  both 
the  military  and  civil  history  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Eaton  was 
obviously  challenged  by  such  an  assumption,  for  he  has  proven  its 
unsoundness.  In  a  meaty  book  of  351  pages  including  notes  and  index, 
he  has  presented  a  sound,  interesting,  and  even  exciting  account  of 
both  the  civil  and  military  phases  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
volume  is  a  synthesis  of  the  vast  body  of  scholarly  articles  and  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  Confederacy  previously  written,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  it  would  be  of  great  interest  and  use  to  students  of  Southern 
history.  But  it  is  more  than  a  synthesis.  The  author  has  utilized  the 
special  work  of  other  writers  critically  and  with  the  proper  skepti¬ 
cism  as  to  interpretations  and  conclusions;  and  he  has  constantly 
used  the  original  sources,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  independent 
conclusions  not  always  in  agreement  with  previous  writers.  Tliis  use 
of  sources,  often  new,  has  added  sparkle  and  freshness  to  the  work. 

While  no  factual  summary'  of  the  contents  of  such  a  book  can  be 
attempted  here,  certain  broad  lines  may  be  indicated.  In  treating  of 
the  military  the  author  first  presents  short  but  sound  sketches  of  the 
personality,  character,  and  strategic  methods  of  the  principal  Con¬ 
federate  military  leaders.  He  next  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  Con¬ 
federate  “logistics”  or  supply.  This  involves  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
under  the  direction  of  Josiah  Gorgas;  the  Commissary  Department 
under  Lucius  B.  Northrop  and  Isaac  St.  John;  the  Quarter  Master 
Department  under  Abraham  C.  Myers  and  Alexander  R.  Lawton; 
and  finally  the  problem  of  transportation  including  blockade  run¬ 
ning  and  the  railroads. 

The  author  by  avoiding  the  details  of  tactics  manages  to  present 
clear  pictures  of  the  general  strategic  movements  of  the  armies. 

The  creation  of  the  “home-made”  Confederate  Navy  including  the 
submarine  and  torpedo  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  book. 
The  building  of  the  ironclads  and  raiders  in  Europe  and  the  diplom¬ 
acy  involved  are  rather  sketchy. 

The  accounts  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic  life  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  are  vivid  and  de¬ 
pressing.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  EUiton  amply 
shows,  was  a  grim  tragedy. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  opening  chapters  where  the  oppro¬ 
brious  terms  “fire  eaters,”  “firebrands,”  and  “dough  faces”  are  em¬ 
ployed,  the  author  has  dealt  with  his  subject  with  great  impartiality 
and  objectivity.  It  is  a  book  that  deserves  success. 

Frank  L.  Owsley 

University  of  Alabama 

Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Prairie  Years  and  the  War  Years.  By  Carl 
Sandburg.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1954.  Pp.  xiv, 
762.  Illustrations.  $7.50). 

In  1863  a  leading  French  politician  was  reported  to  have  asserted 
that  “Mr.  Lincoln  will  merit  more  than  a  biography— he  will  merit 
a  historv.”  That  is  doubtless  Carl  Sandburg’s  feeling  too.  For  in  1926 
he  published  two  volumes  on  Lincoln’s  Prairie  Years  and  in  1939 
added  four  more  on  Lincoln’s  War  Fearr— altogether  some  2,800 
pages  totalling  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  words.  Now  in  a  single 
volume  he  has  reduced  this  narrative  to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
words.  It  is  not  so  much  a  work  of  revision  as  of  excision;  and  the 
result,  being  tighter  and  more  single  of  purpose,  is  much  more  grati¬ 
fying  as  a  literary  work. 

In  eliminating  the  overburdening  mass  of  detail  that  weighted  down 
his  six  volumes,  Mr.  Sandburg  might  well  have  used  his  scissors  even 
more  ruthlessly  than  he  did.  For  some  items  that  he  retained— doubt¬ 
less  for  purposes  of  depicting  the  whole  society  of  the  time  (such  as 
the  paragraph  on  page  250  about  a  pair  of  severed  Negro  ears  that 
a  fanatic  mailed  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  June,  1861)— had  little 
or  no  relevancy  to  Lincoln.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Sandburg  has  made 
discriminating  use  of  some  of  the  dozens  of  scholarly  books  published 
since  1926  on  various  phases  of  Lincoln’s  career.  For  example,  he 
now  concedes  that  there  is  no  valid  documentary  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  hoary  story  about  Lincoln’s  love  for  Ann  Rutledge.  Yet  he 
has  retained  in  this  volume  a  number  of  myths  that  he  had  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  longer  work.  For  example,  it  never  has  been  true  that 
“British  Public  Opinion  was  about  all  that  stopped  Palmerston  from 
giving  complete  recognition  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  lend¬ 
ing  it  the  British  fleet”  in  May,  1861  (p.  248).  Not  least  among  the 
merits  of  the  book  are  its  narrative  pace  and  its  characterizations  of 
Lincoln’s  contemporaries.  Many  of  Mr.  Sandburg’s  sketches  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  foes  and  friends  sparkle,  and  some  flash  with  brilliance.  He 
has  sacrificed  little  of  his  long-standing  poetic  feeling  for  Lincoln, 
but  his  poetry  is  generally  that  of  the  realist  rather  than  of  the  roman¬ 
ticist. 
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A  large  measure  of  license  may  as  well  be  conceded  to  the  poet, 
for  he  will  claim  it  anyw'ay.  In  the  view  of  one  reader,  however, 
Mr.  Sandburg’s  habit  of  jumping,  like  a  grasshopper,  from  one  topic 
to  another  in  successive  paragraphs,  with  never  a  connective  to  link 
them,  is  an  annoying,  if  not  grievous,  fault  of  style.  This  loose  writ¬ 
ing  seems  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
write  history  is  to  assemble  a  vast  quantity  of  notes,  arrange  them 
in  some  sequence,  and  then  simply  paste  them  together.  Any  page 
chosen  at  random  will  illustrate  this  habit.  On  page  251  the  first 
paragraph  presents  a  sketch  of  General  Beauregard,  the  second  reports 
Greelev’s  clamor  for  a  campaign  “on  to  Richmond,”  the  third  deals 
with  business  conditions  in  the  North  in  July,  1861,  the  fourth  sum¬ 
marizes  a  Lincoln  message  to  Congress.  Nowhere  is  there  a  con¬ 
nective  word  or  phrase  to  suggest  what  possible  relation  may  exist 
between  these  four  paragraphs. 

In  this  book  as  in  the  longer  work,  Mr.  Sandburg  has  made  no 
evident  effort  to  explain  Lincoln.  He  uses  the  adjective  “impene¬ 
trable”  to  characterize  the  hero  of  his  epic,  and  virtuallv  admits  that 
Lincoln’s  motives  are  unexplainable.  His  method  is  to  gather  and 
present  every  fact,  every  story,  that  have  survived  about  Lincoln, 
and  to  allow  them  to  make  their  own  impression.  By  the  end  of  the 
work,  the  portrait  that  has  emerged  is  that  of  a  plain,  kindly,  patient, 
shrewd  man— a  man  w'ho  was  sometimes  mirthful  but  often  dejected, 
sometimes  exultant  but  often  disappointed,  sometimes  thw’arted  but 
seldom  outmaneuvered,  sometimes  confused  but  generally  steadfast, 
and  always  inscrutable. 

James  Rabun 

Emory  University 

Columbus,  Georgia,  in  the  Confederacy.  The  Social  and  Industrial 
Life  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  Port.  By  Diffee  William  Standard. 
(New  York:  The  William-Frederick  Press,  1954.  Pp.  77). 

Professor  Standard,  who  heads  the  English  Department  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  Military  Institute,  has  accepted  a  mandate  from  historians  to 
search  for  economic  and  social  factors  in  history.  However,  his  study 
is  entirely  too  brief  to  allow  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  impact 
of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  one  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  early  industrial  communities.  More,  but  longer,  studies  of  South¬ 
ern  cities  are  needed  for  a  better  understanding  of  a  period  which 
has  had  full  political  but  too  little  economic  treatment.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  enough  in  the  subject  to  read  the  book  becomes  at  once  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  brevity  of  it.  To  illustrate,  though  the  Eagle  Manufac- 
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curing  Company  is  referred  to  several  times— and  recognized  as  the 
“largest  and  most  prosperous  industry  in  Columbus”  during  the  Qvil 
War— William  H.  Young,  the  textile  pioneer  who  organized  it,  is 
not  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  the  author’s  careful  documentation  shows 
intelligent  inquiry  into  contemporary  sources.  The  sins  are  of  omis¬ 
sion  rather  than  commission. 

The  author  begins  with  a  description  of  ante-bellum  Columbus 
and  ends,  abruptly,  with  Wilson’s  raid.  A  clear  and  easy-flowing 
style  makes  the  little  book  a  readable  one.  Humorous  passage:  “When 
the  first  heat  of  volunteering  had  passed,  a  small  but  vocal  group  of 
young  women  formed  the  ‘Ladies  Home  Guard’  for  the  ‘special 
protection  of  young  men  who  have  concluded  to  remain  at  home 
during  the  existence  of  war.’  ” 

Spencer  King 

Mercer  University 

The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Journal  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly,  September  14, if 42- January  2f,  n44' 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Easterby.  (Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  De¬ 
partment,  1954.  Pp.  xii,  (k)7.  Erontispiece.  $12.50). 

The  present  volume  of  the  journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  of  South  Carolina  continues  the  record  of  the  activities  of 
that  body  for  about  a  year  and  four  months  during  the  period  from 
1742  to  1744.  This  was  a  new  House,  which  met  for  the  first  time 
on  September  14,  1742  and  continued  on  down  to  May  25,  1745. 
Recorded  here  are  the  proceedings  of  its  first  nine  sessions.  During 
this  period  there  was  the  succession  of  a  new  governor.  James  Glen 
followed  the  well-liked  William  Bull  the  Elder,  but  a  person  read¬ 
ing  this  journal  would  need  to  be  on  the  alert  to  note  there  had  been 
any  change,  for  when  the  House  adjourned  on  December  17,  1743, 
there  was  recorded  from  Bull  a  message  relating  to  the  production  of 
silk  at  Purrvsburg,  and  when  the  House  reassembled  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Januar\'  loth,  a  new’  governor’s  message  was  read  but  no  refer¬ 
ences  were  made  to  Bull. 

These  journals  are,  of  course,  important  first  to  research  workers 
and  close  students  of  American  history,  but  they  are  not  without 
interest  to  the  casual  reader  or  person  who  has  any  curiosity  as  to 
how  the  early  Americans  lived.  Eor  though  these  journals  are  made 
up  principally  of  the  dull  details  of  legislation,  reports,  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  of  paying  claims  and  hearing  petitions,  of  devising  tax  bills 
and  fixing  the  fees  allowed  to  the  various  officers,  and  so  on,  yet  there 
is  considerable  human  interest  in  much  of  this.  Here  a  person  begs 
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to  be  allowed  a  patent  (that  is  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  an  invention 
for  a  term  of  years)  on  a  device  to  pound  and  thresh  rice;  here  an 
Indian  or  a  Negro  is  rewarded  for  having  discovered  a  plot  against 
the  colony;  in  another  connection  a  report  is  spread  that  a  silver 
mine  has  been  discovered  and  there  is  much  excitement  about  that, 
for  the  question  arises  whether  it  would  be  a  blessing  or  a  great 
detriment  to  the  colonial  economy. 

During  the  period  of  this  volume  there  is  much  concern  about  the 
war  against  Spain  that  had  been  waged  in  Florida  by  Oglethorpe 
and  his  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  troops,  and  the  disputes  incident 
thereto  have  not  completely  died  down.  Many  South  Carolinians  who 
took  part  in  that  conflict  are  here  putting  in  their  claims  for  pay 
due  them  and  at  least  one  person,  for  a  boat  that  he  supplied  and 
never  got  back.  Then  there  is  much  fear  that  the  French  were  about 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  back  country  at  the  same  time  the  Span¬ 
iards  would  attack  the  coast.  Forts  were  authorized  in  the  interior 
and  provisions  were  made  for  heavily  fortifying  Charleston.  And  so 
life  went  on  in  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  and  in  the  colony 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  Burr  Conspiracy.  By  Thomas  Perkins  Abemethy.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xii,  301.  Frontispiece.  $6.00). 

The  Traitor  and  the  Spy.  Benedict  Arnold  and  John  Andre.  By 
James  Thomas  Flexner.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1953.  Pp.  X,  431.  Illustrations.  $5.75). 

It  is  one  of  the  minor  w’onders  of  American  iii'tory  that  our  three 
great  traitors  should  have  risked  their  lives  and  frozen  their  toes  on 
the  Revolutionary  expedition  to  capture  Quebec  in  1775,  in  the 
hopes  of  establishing  a  nation,  which  they  later  sought  to  betray. 
These  three  men  were  Aaron  Burr,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  James 
Wilkinson. 

Burr’s  conspiracy  was  an  interesting  episode,  which  has  enlisted 
the  efforts  of  various  writers  to  untangle,  and  the  most  recent  one. 
Professor  Abemethy,  has  concluded  that  though  it  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  minor  incident  in  American  history  “its  potentialities  were 
so  porreptous  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  next  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  War  it  posed  the  greatest  threat  of  dismemberment  which 
the  American  Union  has  ever  faced.”  vViih  great  skill  and  clarity 
the  author  has  run  down  every  available  clue  as  to  what  Burr  was 
attempting  to  do  and  he  has  marshalled  these  facts  with  all  the 
parts  played  by  his  co-conspirators,  and  he  produced  a  book  which 
ought  to  satisfy  the  present  generation  at  least.  It  would  be  too  much 
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to  say  that  no  one  from  now  on  will  ever  tackle  Burr  again.  Profes¬ 
sor  Abemethy  has  re-examined  the  old  well-known  sources,  and 
he  has  brought  into  use  other  materials  which  have  been  little  if  any 
used  heretofore. 

There  are  still  some  dark  spots  in  the  Burr  conspiracy,  but  this 
book  makes  plain  that  Burr  was  somewhat  of  an  opportunist  and 
that  he  would  make  his  plot  conform  to  the  changing  circumstances 
in  which  he  might  find  himself  at  any  given  time.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Burr  hoped  to  detach  as  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  as  he  could  and  add  to  it  the  great  expanse  of  Mexico,  which 
seems  to  have  been  ripe  for  revolution.  Burr  would  then  become  the 
head  of  this  vast  empire  with  his  capital  in  New  Orleans,  perhaps. 
But  the  greatest  villain  of  all  in  the  Burr  conspiracy  was  General 
James  Wilkinson,  not  necessarily  so  stated  by  Professor  Abemethy, 
but  brought  out  by  the  facts  as  presented. 

With  all  of  Burr’s  faults  he  was  a  much  more  attractive  person 
than  Arnold,  and  his  crime  was  not  as  heinous.  Burr  would  only 
have  caught  the  falling  pieces  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America  (though  he  was  guilt\'  of  helping  them  to  fall) 
and  weld  them  into  another  government.  If  Burr  had  succeeded  there 
still  would  have  been  a  United  States— he  was  not  attempting  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  government  he  had  helped  to  set  up.  Arnold  was  entirely 
of  another  piece.  Much  less  cultured  and  suave  than  Burr,  Arnold 
sought  to  destroy  the  country  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  treason 
he  had  fought  so  valiantly  to  set  up.  One  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  mr  Andre,  the  spy;  he  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Mr.  Flexner  has  here  woven  together  not  entirely  success¬ 
fully  the  careers  of  Arnold,  Peggy  Shippen,  and  John  Andre— not 
entirely  successfully  because  he  has  put  the  spot  light  on  each  one  of 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  their  inter-relationship  has  for  consider¬ 
able  periods  been  completely  lost  sight  of.  Yet  Flexner  writes  with 
case  and  interest,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  read  a  gripping  story  of 
heroism  might  well  pursue  his  account  of  the  Quebec  expedition- 
just  as  anyone  who  wants  an  engaging  episode  within  an  episode 
should  read  Abemethy ’s  chapter  entitled  “Pike’s  Peek.”  (Pike  in  mak- 
intr  his  peek  into  Spanish  territory  also  discovered  the  better  known 
Pike’s  Peak.) 

Flexner  has  not  clothed  his  work  in  the  scholarly  paraphernalia 
used  by  Abemethy.  There  are  no  footnotes  and  only  a  short  “State¬ 
ment  on  Sources.”  But  he  makes  amends  for  those  who  insist  on 
knowing  where  facts  come  from,  by  getting  out  in  a  pamphlet  a 
more  extended  and  more  definite  set  of  references  to  his  sources. 
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General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  C.  S.  A.  By  Joseph  Howard  Parks. 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xii,  537. 
Illustrations.  |6.oo). 

Edmund  Kirby  Smith  was  bom  in  Saint  Augustine,  Florida  in  1824 
and  died  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee  in  1893.  An  account  of  only  four  of 
this  span  of  years  makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  narrative,  for  that  was 
the  part  of  Kirby  Smith’s  life  which  gave  him  a  place  in  history.  Yet 
there  would  have  been  a  minor  niche  for  him  had  there  never  been 
a  Civil  War,  for  he  was  a  West  Pointer,  a  participant  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  an  Indian  fighter  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  war  he  appeared  first  at  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  and 
according  to  most  accounts,  it  was  he  as  a  part  of  Joseph  E.  John¬ 
ston’s  forces,  who  arriving  with  his  soldiers  late  in  the  battle,  turned 
the  tide  for  the  Confederates.  His  next  assignment  was  to  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  where  he  had  plenty  of  trouble  in  holding  in  check  the  Union¬ 
ists  of  that  region.  From  this  post  he  participated  in  Bragg’s  futile 
campaign  into  Kentucky  in  1862,  though  there  were  some  resound¬ 
ing  minor  victories. 

In  early  1863  Kirby  Smith  was  assigned  to  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  and  there  is  where  he  made  his  mark  in  the  annals  of  the 
Confederacy,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  the  critics  have  not  yet 
decided.  And  it  might  be  added  here  that  it  is  in  this  significant  part 
of  the  career  of  Kirby  Smith  that  the  author  of  this  book  makes  his 
greatest  contribution— though  there  is  still  room  for  a  whole  book 
on  this  sort-of-second  Confederacy.  It  w'as  a  second  Confederacy 
because  when  the  Federals  broke  it  into  tu'o  parts  by  their  clearing 
the  enemy  from  the  Mississippi  River,  Jefferson  Davis  sent  Kirby 
Smith  to  the  western  part  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
have  to  assume  not  only  military  control  there  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  the  direction  of  civil  affairs.  Perhaps,  in  this  fact,  lay  the 
difference  between  Kirby  Smith  mildly  succeeding,  if  at  all,  and  his 
failure. 

With  the  war  over,  Kirby  Smith  fled  to  Mexico  and  on  to  Cuba, 
but  not  for  long.  Back  in  the  United  States  he  soon  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee  and  there 
he  spent  the  last  couple  of  decades  of  his  life. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  done  well  by  Kirby  Smith.  He  neither 
unduly  praises  him  or  blames  him;  but  in  a  great  array  of  facts  well 
marshalled  into  an  interesting  and  readable  style,  more  natural  than 
straining  for  effect,  he  has  presented  the  Confederate  General  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  family  (happily  when  he 
could  be  there)  of  a  wife  and  eleven  children  all  told.  Professor  Parks, 
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the  author,  handles  his  military  narrative  with  skill,  and  the  great 
collection  of  Kirby  Smith  letters,  diaries,  and  other  family  documents 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library  has  greatly  made  the 
latter  possible.  This  book  is  the  third  title  Professor  Parks  has  con- 
contributed  to  the  “Southern  Biography  Series.” 

They  Called  him  Stoneu'all.  A  Life  of  Lt.  General  T.  /.  Jackson, 
C.S.A.  By  Burke  Davis.  (New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1954. 
Pp.  X,  470.  Illustrations.  $5.00). 

After  a  slight  introduction  to  Jackson  presiding  over  John  Brown’s 
body,  this  book  begins  with  the  future  Stonewall  sucking  a  lemon. 
This  is  by  way  of  making  it  plain  that  Jackson  was  not  an  ordinary 
human  being— that  he  had  such  crochets  and  eccentricities  as  to  lead 
some  of  his  own  officers  to  aver  that  he  was  crazy.  Burke  Davis,  the 
author  of  this  book,  entitles  this  chapter  “Is  Gideon  quite  Sane?”  Then 
for  almost  a  hundred  pages  the  character  of  Jackson  is  unraveled  in 
his  sayings  and  doings  during  his  Civil  War  army  career.  Then  in 
Chapter  7,  Jackson  is  properly  bom  and  his  ancestry  established,  his 
boyhood  traced  and  his  two  marriages  announced— his  first  wife  haying 
died  soon  after  the  marriage.  His  professorship  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  affords  further  examples  of  his  eccentricities. 

This  is  not  a  conyentional  biography,  for  Burke  Davis  is  not  a 
conventional  historian.  His  previous  books  have  been  novels  and  as 
a  novelist  is  much  more  daring  than  a  staid  historian,  he  has  developed 
an  atmosphere  and  a  detailed  description,  with  plenty  of  conversation 
intersperced,  of  Jackson  and  his  war  activities  that  will  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  those  who  read  this  book.  It  has  none  of  the  earmarks 
of  scholarship  (and  sometimes  of  dullness)  inherent  in  a  rash  of  foot¬ 
notes  on  every  page,  but  it  does  have  a  bibliography.  And  this  book, 
as  interesting  as  a  noyel,  is  authentic  history— though  all  the  conver¬ 
sations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so.  But  in  saying  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  Davis  invented  the  conversations.  Undoubtedly  he  got 
them  from  the  many  Civil  War  reminiscences  that  can  be  found  in  any 
large  library— many  of  his  quotations  likely  coming  from  Kyd  Douglas* 
I  Rode  tctih  Stonev:all  and  Dabney’s  Stonewall  Jackson. 

This  book  brings  Stonewall  back  to  life,  and  what  more  should 
a  biography  of  him  be  expected  to  do? 
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Confederate  Agent.  A  Discovery  in  History.  By  James  D.  Horan. 
(New  York:  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  1954.  Pp.  xxvi,  326.  Frontispiece, 
illustrations.  $5.00). 

The  jacket  enclosing  this  book  would  make  this  work  appear  to 
be  more  exciting  and  important  as  new  information  than  it  is.  Authors 
are  not  always  responsible  for  book  jackets,  but  as  a  rule  they  concur 
in  what  is  written  on  jackets,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Horan 
in  the  present  instance  agrees,  for  he  uses  “A  Discovery  in  History” 
as  part  of  the  title  of  his  book.  So,  the  first  reaction  which  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  Civil  War  would  likely  have,  is  that  the  dra¬ 
matics  and  the  newness  of  the  discovery  are  overplayed.  The  North¬ 
west  Conspiracy  is  well-known  and  has  often  been  discussed  in  Civil 
War  books;  the  raid  on  St.  Albans,  Vermont  by  Bennett  H.  Young 
has  become  a  classic  story  of  the  war.  Also  across  the  pages  of  Con¬ 
federate  history  have  marched  for  many  years  the  heroic  characters 
of  John  H.  Morgan,  Basil  W.  Duke,  George  St.  Leger  Grenfel,  John 
Yates  Beall,  Thomas  H.  Hines,  and  other  who  make  up  the  dramatis 
personae  of  this  book. 

This  having  been  said,  it  is  now  due  the  author  to  say  that  he  has 
nevertheless  made  a  contribution  to  history.  His  discovery  has,  how¬ 
ever,  not  been  the  Northwest  Conspiracy,  but  a  great  many  details 
relating  to  it  which  he  unearthed  from  one  set  of  documents  only 
recently  opened  for  public  inspection  (the  Baker-Turner  Papers  in 
the  National  Archives)  and  another  set  the  Thomas  Henry  Hines 
Papers  (now  recently  lodged  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky),  which  Mr.  Horan  did  discover,  in  the  sense  that  he  got 
access  to  them  from  their  owner  in  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  and 
thereby  led  to  their  removal  to  the  University  of  Kentucky,  it  is 
inferred.  Of  course,  Mr.  Horan  used  a  great  many  other  lesser  manu¬ 
script  collections  and  various  printed  sources.  His  book  is  by  no 
means  unimportant. 

In  an  unusually  readable  style,  sometimes  cheapened  by  a  “run-to- 
the  rescue”  technique,  the  author  has  detailed  the  extra-legal  and  more 
or  less  unethical  side  of  the  Confederacy’s  attempt  to  induce  its  enemy 
to  give  up  the  fight  and  recognize  the  independence  of  the  South. 
Into  this  story  go  such  subjects  as  these:  the  Northwest  Conspiracy 
itself;  John  Morgan’s  raid  north  of  the  Ohio  in  1863  and  his  capture, 
imprisonment  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  his  still-unexplained  es¬ 
cape;  the  nest  of  Confederate  agents  operating  out  of  Toronto, 
Canada;  the  struggle  to  secure  control  of  Lake  Erie;  the  raid  on  St. 
Albans,  Vermont;  attempts  to  bum  New  York  City;  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  George  St.  Leger  Grenfels  on  Dry  Tortugas  in  the  Gulf 
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of  Mexico;  and  other  like  adventures.  The  story  is  made  to  center 
as  much  as  possible  around  the  amazing  Thomas  H.  Hines,  who  is  the 
Confederate  Agent  in  the  book  title;  and  at  times  the  author  had 
to  use  his  imagination  in  bringing  Hines  into  the  picture.  Mr.  Horan 
succeeds  in  injecting  into  the  story  that  ingredient,  which  all  moving 
pictures  and  most  works  of  fiction  consider  necessary:  a  love  story. 
Hines  courts  his  sweetheart  and  makes  her  his  wife  in  this  book. 

A  book  about  secret  service  and  spying,  a  business  in  which  few 
authentic  records  are  supposed  to  be  left,  calls  for  special  skepticism 
in  evaluating  the  trustworthiness  of  what  may  be  found.  In  some 
instances  the  author  may  have  swallowed  too  much,  but  fundamentally 
this  book  is  sound  and  reliable  and  the  author  has  made  few  mistakes 
against  which  the  records  are  certain. 

So  in  these  times,  w^hen  one  may  count  that  day  lost  in  which 
another  book  on  the  Civil  War  and  the  Confederacy  does  not  appear, 
it  is  refreshing  to  have  such  an  unusual  book  as  Mr.  Horan’s. 

Rebel  Private,  Front  and  Rear.  By  William  Andrew  Fletcher.  With 
a  Preface  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (Reprint:  Austin:  University  of  Texas 
Press,  1954.  Pp.  xviii,  162.  Illustrations.  $3.75). 

This  book  was  originally  published  in  1908  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
but  as  few  copies  have  survived  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  better-known 
books  of  Confederate  reminiscences,  the  demand  for  it  has  led  to  its 
republication.  Fletcher,  a  Texan  soldier  who  fought  through  the  war, 
wrote  this  book  many  years  afterw'ards  with  apparently  little  to  go 
on  beyond  a  treacherous  memory.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  vague 
as  to  certain  definite  facts,  but  in  atmosphere  it  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  Professor  Bell  I.  Wiley  has  written  a  preface  for  the  book, 
in  which  he  has  given  it  its  proper  setting,  and  has  included  some 
information  about  Fletcher  subsequent  to  the  war. 

James  Z.  Rabun,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  edited  for  the  Emory  Sources  &  Reprints  (Series  VUl,  Num¬ 
ber  3.  Emory  University:  Emory  University  Library,  1954.  Pp.  24, 
75  cents)  A  Letter  for  Posterity.  Alex  Stephens  to  his  Brother  Linton, 
June  1864.  In  this  letter  Stephens  defends  himself  against  the  imag¬ 
ined  hostility  of  President  Davis,  relative  to  a  trip  Stephens  tried  to 
make  to  Washington  in  1863,  ostensibly  to  discuss  with  Lincoln  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  but  really  to  talk  peace.  In  an  introduction 
Professor  Rabun  gives  the  background  for  a  good  understanding  of 
this  letter. 
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A  National  Program  for  the  Publication  of  Historical  Documents. 
A  Report  to  the  President  by  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  (Washington,  1954.  Pp.  106.  For  sale  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office.  Paper  covers,  50c) 
gives  a  list  of  the  collections  of  eminent  Americans,  which  are  se¬ 
lected  for  publication,  and  other  collections  which  may  possibly  be 
published.  The  Government  is  not  publishing  these  manuscripts  or 
bearing  any  of  the  expense,  but  is  aiding  in  all  other  ways. 
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